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THE AIM OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION? 


The purpose of this paper is to express the general aim of 
Catholic education in such terms as may contribute to a better 
understanding of the function of the Catholic elementary school. 
At present, there seems to be a lack of anything like a definite 
consciousness amongst us, on this score. At least, we have not 
succeeded thus far in developing a system of schools which is 
sui generis. When we allege our principles it is usually from a 
negative point of view. Perhaps a program of instruction, worked 
out from the point of view of a thoroughly Catholic philosophy 
of education, would not differ greatly from the program of the 
secular schools. But again, it might. It would seem that prin- 
ciples of education based on the supernatural teachings of 
Christ and His Church ought to yield a practice characteristically 
different from that suggested by principles of education based on 
naturalism and materialistic philosophy. We boast a great deal 
of our conservatism, but conservatism is only wise when it is 
conserving things that are worth while. Too frequently we 
seem to be conserving out-worn practices that we were not 
responsible for in the beginning. To date, our contribution to 
American education has not been very specific. Outside of the 
teaching of religion, we are doing about the same things the 
public schools are doing. There is no appreciable difference in 
curriculum and methods. We are not in advance with sugges- 
tions of reform, though no intelligent educator can deny the 
need of reform. This paper presumes to suggest a way of think- 
ing about the objectives of Catholic education, that might con- 
tribute to a better integration of theory and practice. 


*A paper read at the meeting of the Superintendent’s Section of the 
Catholic Educational Association, April 15, 1925. 
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The assumption underlying the following discussion is that 
schooling on the elementary level should be regarded as true 
education. By this I mean that it should not be regarded as 
mere propaedeutic to education. This stand is taken in opposi- 
tion to those who would limit the function of the elementary 
school to training in literacy, or development of skill in the school 
arts. The natural function of the elementary school, according 
to these people, is to train children to read with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, to write a legible hand, to observe the fun- 
damental laws of correct speech in English expression, and to 
exercise speed and accuracy in the manipulation of number. 
They might admit the desirability of the knowledge of some 
facts in geography and history, though for the most part they 
feel that once he has mastered the school arts, the child, either in 
the secondary school or in out-of-school life, will add unto him- 
self all other things that are necessary. 

The theory is facile, but its very facility condemns it. It 
fails to take into account the conditions of modern life, as well 
as the obvious laws of learning and development. It forgets 
that it is the letter that kills and the spirit that quickens. Back 
in Colonial days, the “moving school” might in a few weeks each 
year, acquit itself of its obligations to the child and society by a 
narrow program of drill in reading, writing and reckoning. But 
that was because children in those days did not depend upon the 
school for their education. They learned how to live by coming 
to close grips with life from babyhood up. There were real 
things for them to do at home, real tasks, in the performance of 
which they came to understand their environment and acquired 
the habits and appreciations necessary to cope with pioneer 
conditions. Extra-school experience had a high, though narrow, 
educative value. 

But life today is not quite so simple. It is hardly necessary 
to point out the changes that have resulted from the revolution 
that has effaced domestic industry and established the factory. 
We know how modern industry has changed the whole aspect 
of life and affected every human institution. The modern child 
is faced with the necessity of acquiring a complex body of 
knowledge that is of vital importance if he is to understand 
the world in which he lives, and which he has little alternative 
of acquiring except in school. The home, since it has lost its 
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industrial character, provides few opportunities for worth-while 
tasks. For this the home cannot be blamed. Changing condi- 
tions have made it largely a social and recreational center, where 
the desire is to forget the burden of the day and the heats. The 
child does not learn from doing things, simply because there are 
so few things left for him to do. Children on farms still have 
their chores, but outside of running a few errands, mowing the 
grass, setting the table, washing the dishes or perhaps carry- 
ing papers, the city child has only his play to absorb his atten- 
tion when he is not at school. 

This means that if the child is to have opportunities for indulg- 
ing in real and purposive activities, which alone will develop his 
character and fit him for life, the school must provide them. 
It is idle to dream of rehabilitating the industrial home of the 
past. It had certain advantages but it labored under terrific 
disadvantages as well. It is far more rational to attempt to 
supply these advantages through the agency of the school, than 
to sigh fatuously for the return of the “Golden, olden days” that 
were not so golden after all. Perhaps in the final analysis, the 
worst that can be said of modern industrial civilization is that 
it has given us a lot of annoying problems to solve. 

But if social conditions demand more of the elementary school 
than mere training in literacy, as much and more may be said 
for the laws whereby children learn and develop. The real ends 
of education are not to be secured by training in perceptual and 
‘sensori-motor skills, nor even by mere appeals to the intellect. 
Other factors need to be taken into account, instincts, feeling, 
desire and will. The cognitive element in us is very largely con- 
ditioned by the affective. Knowing does not automatically 
make for willing. It is not enough to train a child to read; 
you must develop in him a desire to read and an appreciation 
of the right things to read. More important than the acquisi- 
tion of an ability, is the acquisition of a right conscience con- 
cerning its use. An expert penman may end up a forger; an 
adept at figures may falsify his accounts. Chapman, the bandit, 
uses excellent English. The school must regard the complete 
personality of the child if it is to prepare him for satisfactory 
living. From the kindergarten to the university, the process 
should be education and not mere training. 

We might say then that the aim of the Catholic elementary 
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school is to provide the child with those experiences which are 
calculated to develop in him such knowledge, appreciations, and 
habits, as will yield a character equal to the contingencies of 
fundamental Christian living in American democratic society. 

I use the word “experience” advisedly, to indicate that the 
process of education is essentially an active process and that the 
child should learn by doing purposive tasks. This is all the 
more important to keep in mind in light of the fact that oppor- 
tunities for the performance of worth-while tasks out of school, 
are becoming more and more meager. 

I say “fundamental Christian living” to suggest the limits of 
elementary education. The elementary school should not 
attempt to foster advanced and specialized outcomes, but only 
those which are fundamentally necessary, that constitute for 
everybody what we might call the common denominator of 
living. 

I specify American democratic society, because Christianity 
always implies true patriotism and the school must define its 
ideals in direct reference to the duties of citizenship. 

The concept of character implied in this statement of aim 
requires further explanation. Though we think of character as 
expressing itself in the activities of the will, we know that the 
will is bound up with all of our powers and is influenced in its 
decisions by what we know and what we feel, and what we have 
been accustomed to do. Hence, for convenience sake, I have 
borrowed the current method of describing mental content, viz., 
knowledge, appreciations, habits. Knowledge means the truth 
that is in the intellect, appreciations, the feeling reactions, 
desires, likes and dislikes, that sway us. Though habits cannot 
be categorically distinguished from knowledge and appreciation, 
since all knowledge that is retained in the mind is habitual, and 
appreciations are really habits of feeling, there is enough of a 
specific distinction to warrant their separate consideration, even 
in spite of a necessary overlapping. Moreover, there are many 
motor habits or skills that have more to do with action than 
with knowledge and appreciations, which contribute to character. 

That this distinction is in line with Catholic thought, may be 
seen by comparing it with the chapter in ethics on Human 
Acts. We recall that anything that interferes with the freedom 
of an action, renders it less “human” and, consequently, less 
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culpable. Amongst the possible limiting factors, are listed igno- 
rance, concupiscence and habit. 

In our analysis, knowledge would dispel ignorance, apprecia- 
tions would govern concupiscence, whilst good habits would 
replace dangerous ones. The result would be greater freedom 
for the will to exercise its power. This power, moreover, is 
directly strengthened by the effort the will must put forth in 
making its decisions and clinging to them. A will, then, enlight- 
ened by an instructed intellect, motivated by right appreciations 
and desires, bolstered by efficient habits, strengthened by exer- 
cise, will meet the contingencies of life with such actions as are 
generally accepted as the index of character. 

Now when we set out to devise a scheme of education that aims 
to build character, I believe it is absolutely necessary to take 
inventory of these actions, or activities, that reveal character. 
Otherwise, it is impossible to make an objective definition of the 
knowledge, appreciations or habits that we would inculcate. We 
must begin by visualizing a man of character and considering 
the things he would do in the various contingencies of life. 
This would involve going further back, and thinking of what 
these contingencies might be. In other words, we would have to 
make a study of ordinary life as it is, and consider the demands 
it makes upon the individual who would live it according to 
Christian ideals. 

We might approach the problem by attempting to map out the 
basic relations of the individual to life. We would thus arrive 
at certain definite categories of relationship. Our next step 
would be to list such activities as each relationship would 
demand. We would then consider what knowledge, apprecia- 
tions, and habits, the performance of these activities would 
involve. The result would be a detailed, definite statement of 
aims which would prove of direct, objective value in determining 
the content of elementary education. 

Now the fundamental, all-embracing life-relation for the 
Christian is his relation with God. This is the very definition 
of religion. In Him we live and move and have our being. He 
is the Beginning and the End. We are made for Him and all 
things have meaning only in Him. “Fear God and keep the 
commandments, for this is all life.” 

If we would enter into life, we must keep the commandments, 
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that is to say we must obey God in all our relations with Him. 
Now these relations are twofold, direct and indirect. That is to 
say, religion obliges us to perform actions whose direct term is 
God and actions whose direct term is creatures, though they 
indirectly honor God, inasmuch as they are commanded by the 
Law of God. In other words, our fundamental relation with 
God involves relations with the work of God’s Hands, which 
we may rather arbitrarily consider under three heads: our rela- 
tions with self, with our fellow-man, and with non-human nature. 
Each of these relations obliges us to certain rather definite 
activities. 

A detailed discussion of these various relations and their 
implied activities will render this concept clearer. We might 
diagram the matter as follows: 


Direct 
Activities demanded by Religion 
or our fundamental relation to Self 
God. Indirect { Fellow-man 
Nature 


1. Our Direct Relations with God.—Under this head, we class 
all those activities whereby we express our faith in the existence 
of a personal God and show Him the homage due Him. These 
activities are of three kinds: 

(a) Activities Involved in Knowing God. Every Christian is 
bound to learn at least the necessary truths that reason and 
Revelation teach us concerning the Nature of God. Hence he 
must study the fundamentals of theology, using the term in its 
broad sense. Religion is not a matter of sentiment, or vague, 
undefined yearning. It is based on objective truths which must 
be known by all who would truly serve God. The principal 
subject-matter of these activities is Christian Doctrine. 

(b) Activities Involved in Private Worship. These are 
inspired by our knowledge of the existence of a personal God 
and by our sense of His Presence and loving interest in our 
personal lives. This is prayer, in the deepest sense of the word, 
the uplifting of our hearts and minds to God, to adore Him, to 
thank Him, to ask His forgiveness, and to beg His favors. The 
moments thus spent alone with God in prayer, are the most 
important of our lives, for from them we derive the strength 
and inspiration that is the sustaining power in all of our actions. 
(c) Activities Involved in Public Worship. Public worship 
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supplements private worship. This is in accord with the nature 
of man, who is a being composed of body and soul, and who as 
a consequence must worship God with his whole being, body as 
well as soul, and who likewise is a social being and must give 
social expression to the faith that is in Him. True religion 
involves of necessity a Church and a sacramental system and 
obliges us to worship God in an external way. 

2. Our Relations with Self—Well ordered self-love and rea- 
sonable self-interest are essential elements in true Christian 
character. Any good we may hope to do in life must begin 
with an improvement of self. It is worth while emphasizing this 
truism at the present time, when the world is so much taken up 
with the problem of social reform. Whilst it is true that every- 
thing we experience in our relations with God, our neighbor, or 
with nature, reacts upon self, still there is reason for making 
self a specific term of activity or, in other words, of regarding 
self-improvement in a specific light. I might suggest the fol- 
lowing division of activities: 

(a) Activities Involved in Moral Improvement or Growth in 
Virtue. Growth in holiness is the first demand made upon the 
Christian character. This means discipline of self according to 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Through prayer we obtain the grace 
from God without which it is impossible for us to make any 
advances in perfection, but there remains the obligation on our 
part to cooperate with this grace and practice the virtues 
required. Moral improvement is more than just a by-product 
of other activities; it is something that must be sought con- 
sciously. This is the field of Christian asceticism. 

(b) Activities Involved in Cultural Improvement. This divi- 
sion is implied in the foregoing. The saint is always a man of 
culture, even though he be poor and unlettered. That is to say 
he has the right point of view and his reactions are always 
noble. To ourselves we owe the duty of trying constantly to 
improve our minds, to cultivate the right tastes and attitudes. 
Ignorance and rudeness, when they are the results of our own 
negligence, show a contempt for the best gifts of God. They 
are a source of weakness because they keep us under the domi- 
nation of lower things. The abilities defined by literacy would 
be included here as would the fundamentals of good taste in lit- 
erature and the fine arts. This division embraces likewise = 
recreational phases of life. 
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(c) Activities Involved in the Maintenance of Physical 
Health. The Fifth Commandment puts upon us the obligation 
of doing all in our power to keep alive and well. It is a sin to 
neglect or endanger our health, because normally we cannot 
acquit ourselves of our other obligations if we are not in good 
physical condition. 

(d) Activities Involved in Earning Our Own Living. Char- 
acter shows itself in ability to support oneself; parasitism of any 
kind is an indication of weakness. Leaving out of considera- 
tion entirely the question of specialized vocational skill, every- 
one should have those fundamental abilities which are necessary 
if he is to be self-sustaining. He should know something of the 
ordinary ways in which people make a living, and should be 
imbued with a conscience against dependency. 

3. Our Relations with Our Fellow-man.—Whilst it is true that 
God is the beginning and end of our existence and that the devel- 
opment of character must begin with the improvement of self, 
we can neither love God nor perfect ourselves unless we love 
our neighbor. We do not live for ourselves alone; we are social 
beings and need one another. There is no better formula for 
social relations than that suggested by St. Paul: “For as in the 
one body we have many members, but all members have not the 
same office. So we being may are one body in Christ, and every- 
one members of one another” (Rom. 12:4, 5). Religion is not 
all social service, though there is no true religion without social 
service. 

Though we must exhibit the same fundamental Christian 
charity to all men, there are differences of an accidental kind, 
so to speak, that arise out of the fact that various people are 
variously related to us. I suggest the following division: 

(a) Activities Involved in Relationships Based on Affection. 
These are the activities germane to family life and personal 
friendship. Contacts here are very close and there is a more or 
less complete identification of self-interest with the interests of 
the others in the group. It is the sphere of home-making and 
personal loyalty, sympathy and kindliness. These relationships 
are basic in society; on them social coherence is founded. 

(b) Activities Involved in Relationships Based on a Common 
Interest. There are other bonds than affection that unite us 
with our fellow-man; we cooperate with other people in a 
variety of ways, due to the existence of a common interest either 
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permanent or momentary. This man is a member of my parish, 
another is associated with me in a business deal, a third works 
for me, I work for a fourth, a fifth belongs to the same club or 
society. All of these involve certain activities on my part. 
Under this heading, I would also classify the activities summed 
up in the concept of citizenship. The interest here is the com- 
mon welfare which, in a democracy, is sought on the basis of 
intelligent cooperation in the making and observance of laws 
that consult the greater good of the greater number. 

(c) Activities Involved in Relationships Based on Common 
Humanity. Every human being under the sun, regardless of 
race, color or creed has claims upon us, even though there be'‘no 
affection or apparent common interest between us. The fact that 
God created him and Christ redeemed him is sufficient to give 
him claim upon my consideration and charity. The Corporal 
and Spiritual works of Mercy are not limited by any artificial 
barriers. We are debtors to all men. Mission activities for 
instance, and the obligation to contribute according to our 
ability to the cause of international peace, would fall under this 
category. 

4. Relationship with Non-human Nature.—In the beginning 
God gave man the earth and the fulness thereof, that from it he 
might derive his sustenance. Our attitude toward lower creation 
is but another index of our character. Two things are implied 
in this relationship; the obligation to know nature and the 
obligation to use nature. Both involve certain definite activities. 

(a) Activities Involved in Knowing Nature. If we are to 
carry out the divine commission to “subdue the earth” and make 
it minister to our needs, we must know something about the laws 
of nature. Natura obediendo vincitur. This is particularly 
important in the present age when science touches every phase 
of life and enters into everything that we do. Every one of the 
other relationships that we have mentioned at some time or 
other calls for some knowledge of at least the rudiments of 
science. 

(b) Activities Involved in the Use of Nature. To make the 
proper use of things and not to allow things to dominate us, to 
act always on the conviction that we are stewards and not 
masters in regard to lower creation, is something that everyone 
who aspires to Christian perfection must learn. I would list all 
the activities that are included under the general headings of 
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production and consumption. The virtues implied are indus- 
try, thrift, temperance, kindness to animals, etc. 

Now, under each heading of the above analysis, it would be 
possible to make a fairly complete list of those activities to which 
any man would be obligated who would lead a normal Christian 
life in American society. Taken together they would give us a 
detailed picture of Christian character in action. Our next step 
would be to determine what knowledge, appreciations and habits 
would be necessary for the proper performance of these activities. 
The Christian philosophy of life, based as it is on divine revela- 
tion and the experience of the race, would be our guide in this 
connection. Unlike the secular educator, we would not confine 
our consideration to what seems socially desirable here and now; 
we would think rather of what ought to be desirable in the light 
of the ideals of Christian living. 

Next we would go over the list and eliminate those items 
that are sufficiently taken care of by out-of-school agencies, 
particularly by the home. We would likewise keep out of the 
list anything that savored of specialization or required advanced 
ability of any sort. We are seeking only for those things that 
everyone must do who would meet the exigencies of fundamental 
Christian living. There would remain a list of activities sug- 
gested by life’s fundamental relationships, correlated with knowl- 
edge, ideals and habits suggested by experience and Christian 
philosophy, which would represent definitely and specifically, 
the aim of Catholic elementary education. 


Our diagram would be completed as follows: 


Knowing God. 
Direct {Private Prayer 
Public Worship 
Moral Improvement 
Fundamental Re -| Self Cultural Improvement 
lation with God Physical Improvement 
Vocational Fitness 
Indirect 
ection 
oo Common Interest 
\ Common Humanity 
| Nature 
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It may be objected that there is considerable overlapping in 
the above analysis, that, for instance, the activities involved in 
knowing nature cannot always be separated from those involved 
in knowing God, or the activities that are concerned with earn- 
ing our living are those concerned with the use of nature. Like- 
wise, the knowledge, habits and appreciations related to one 
type of activity, are even as closely related to another. Of 
this I am fully aware and maintain that it is as it should be. 
The same thing at different times and under different circum- 
stances appears under different aspects. Anything that we do 
may touch at the same time a number of life-relationships. 
Everything that we do at any time has a bearing upon our 
relation with God. The overlapping seems to me to be one 
particularly promising feature of the whole scheme, in that it 
indicates a natural basis for correlation, and helps us to get 
away from the separate compartment feature that is implied in 
most definitions of educational aims. 

We are now in a position to locate the place of the school 
arts in this concept of the function of elementary education. 
They would come in among the habits and skills that are neces- 
sary for the proper performance of various fundamental activi- 
ties. Their réle is an ancillary one; they are important not so 
much for themselves, as for what they enable us to do. This 
does not mean to imply that they are in any manner unimpor- 
tant, or that the school may neglect them for higher things. 
The school cannot inculcate the higher things without them, 
and since they of all things cannot be supplied by extra-school 
agencies, they must be taught in the elementary school and 
taught well. 

But this does not warrant their being considered the sole 
concern of the elementary school. They are ministering skills 
and are best learned when their relation to real life is appre- 
ciated by the child. There is no reason why the subject-matter 
made use of in teaching children to read, should not contain 
ideas that bear upon the fundamental relations of life, or why 
children should not acquire correct habits of speech by talking 
and writing about things that are meaningful, or why problems 
in arithmetic should be conventional rather than real. The 
value of the school arts, to use Charter’s terminology, is not 
primary, but derived. But, let me repeat once more, this does 
not render them in any degree dispensable. 
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Let me say in conclusion, that the line of thought represented 
in this paper, is inspired by what I conceive to be the need of 
an educational practice in our lower schools that would be more 
fundamentally Catholic than that at present in vogue. I believe 
that Catholic education has something peculiarly characteristic 
to contribute to American life. This contribution it will never 
make until we are more definite than we seem to be as to just 
what it is that constitutes Catholic education. Secular educators 
are realizing the need they have of a definite philosophy of 
education to integrate their work. We have the philosophy, but 
instead of putting it to work, we seem content to leave it in the 
realm of theory, whilst we imitate the practice of the secular 
schools. Once a definite philosophy of education is formulated 
for the secular schools, based as it promises to be on naturalism 
and materialism, it is bound to express itself in curricula, text- 
books and methods, to which we cannot subscribe. Then we 
will just necessarily have to strike out on our own. It is high- 
est time that we faced the inescapable fact that there is a dif- 


ference between Christ and the World. 
GEORGE JOHNSON. 
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THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 
Part One, GENERAL Report’ 


The General Report of the Classical Investigation which I 
have now under review is but the first of a series of six printed 
works soon to appear as the fruits of the investigation, conducted 
by the Classical League these last three years, of the condition 
of Latin and Greek studies in the secondary schools of the 
United States. The other five parts are as follows: Part II, 
Documentary Evidence for the General Report; Part III, The 
Classics in England, France, and Germany; Part IV, English 
Word-count and Latin Word-list; Part V, Latin Word-count, a 
special lexicon based on frequency of use in school and college 
Latin; Part VI, Derivative Lexicon, Latin and Greek, based on 
a word-count of the entire English language as recorded in the 
Oxford New English Dictionary. 

The General Report is, of course, the most important of the 
six parts, containing, as it does, a summary of the findings of the 
investigation, as well as specific recommendations for the bet- 
terment of existing conditions. Very naturally also will criticism 
and controversy center chiefly on these general statements and 
proposed remedial measures. The personal element is necessarily 
strong in this portion of the report, and opinion in many quar- 
ters is bound to be at odds with it. 

All, however, will probably admit that the investigators did 
_ their best to present a fair and useful document. They have 
indeed furnished us with a conservative and sound basis for the 
upbuilding of a system of Latin teaching in the United States 
which will meet effectively local conditions. 

Chapters I and II present a “Brief History of the Classical 
Investigation” and a “Statistical Status of Latin and Greek,” 
respectively. The latter especially shows much to surprise and 
encourage the teacher of the Classics, but since the newspapers 
of the country have given such publicity to this material, I shall 
pass it by. The main portion of the Report is given over to such 
topics as “Aims or Objectives in the Teaching of Secondary 
Latin,” “The Content of the Course in Secondary Latin,” 
“Methods of Teaching Secondary Latin,” etc., etc. Space will 


*Copies may be procured without charge on application to The Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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not permit me to treat of all this adequately. I propose in 
this article to touch on what I consider the grave errors of 
omission and commission, remarkably few in number for such 
an undertaking, but demanding serious attention nevertheless. 
Every teacher of Latin should possess and study this report, 
and I offer him the following, true or false as it may be, merely 
to cause him to pause here and there in his reading to consider 
another angle of the question. 

On page 29 of the “General Report” we read, “There has 
been little criticism or complaint regarding the teaching of 
Greek and consequently little need for an examination of that 
subject.” However I try to understand that statement, it falls 
little short of an absurdity. It is true that for the most part, 
wherever Greek is taught in our high schools, the teacher of 
Latin does the work, and no appreciable difference exists in the 
approach to either language. If the teaching of Latin is in need 
of much adjustment and revision, the same holds for the teach- 
ing of Greek; unless we are willing to say that what is faulty 
in the one is good in the other; and this I do not believe to be 
so. It may be said that the content of the Greek course is better 
suited and better distributed for the purposes of the high-school 
curriculum, but the method of teaching that content is, in general, 
not at all superior. The entire question of the teaching of Greek 
needs special attention, and present conditions show that Greek 
needs it more than Latin. Surely Greek is in a bad way when 
only 11,000 pupils in all the schools of the country are study- 
ing it. An investigation like the recent one for Latin, which 
will first of all show the values of the study of Greek and then 
indicate how these values may best be obtained, is the greatest 
hope for a renaissance of Greek studies. Perhaps there existed 
good reasons for not including Greek in the investigation of 
Latin, but certainly no satisfactory reason appears in the “Gen- 
eral Report.” For the present, Greek seems to have been side- 
tracked because of the hopeless nature of its case and the con- 
sequently unjustifiable trouble and expense incident to a thor- 
ough survey of it. 

No mention is made in the “Report” of the teaching of any 
of the tropes and figures of speech. Someone has remarked 
that the most serious omission in the teaching of Latin in the 
United States today is the almost universal neglect of even 
the most important stylistic decorations. A Roman could mea- 
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sure an author’s style, as it were, by a rule. Almost every con- 
ceivable sort of expression could be classified as a trope or a 
figure, a thorough mastery of which was the chief element in 
a Roman’s training to speak or write. Surely it would give all 
of us a better appreciation of the content and style of a Latin 
author if we could judge his work by the standards which he 
himself had in mind as he constructed it. Furthermore, whether 
consciously or not, writers of English have assimilated many 
of the same stylistic features into their own works, and thus 
through the tropes and figures a tangible and efficient means 
may be had for comparing the style of a Latin with that of an 
English author. Studies of this kind would aid greatly in 
attaining the historical and cultural values mentioned in the 
report, as well as in furthering the beneficial effect of Latin 
study on English. It was very gratifying to read in the “Report 
of the Syllabus Committee” of the New York Classical Club, 
printed in the Classical Weekly of November 10, 1924 (p. 49): 
“We desire more stress than heretofore laid on style and struc- 
ture with a prescription of certain rhetorical terms to be treated 
during the recitation.” 

It is regrettable also that the question of the method of pro- 
nouncing Latin did not receive more consideration, and that the 
reasons for adopting the Roman pronunciation were not pre- 
sented again. Even the simple statement in an official way 
that all our public schools use the Roman pronunciation would 
_ have been welcomed by many of our fellow-Latinists in Europe, 
where in some quarters the Roman pronunciation is not uni- 
versally used even by state schools. Furthermore, many in our 
own country, almost entirely from private schools, however, are 
still quoting the anomalous position of the late Professor Ben- 
nett against the adoption of the Roman pronunciation, and they 
regulate their own policy accordingly. An official pronounce- . 
ment as to the prevalent usage would have been a boon to the 
few in these private institutions who are trying to overcome 
a spirit of ultra-conservatism and actual hostility against the 
Roman pronunciation. The statement on page 191 of the Report, 
“It is assumed that the Roman method of pronunciation will be 
employed in the reading of Latin,” is not sufficient for the present 
situation. 

In all its specific recommendations the report very wisely 
speaks of nothing but classical Latin. However, on page 164 
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we read that “the Adams study shows that of 190 colleges giv- 
ing specific information with reference to actual practice in 
administration of entrance requirements . . . 19 per cent allow 
substitutes of nonclassical Latin for a part of the classical Latin 
included in the standard course.” Also on page 192 f. in the 
chapter on “Methods of Teaching Secondary Latin” we read: 

We may even go a step farther on occasions when phrases of 
Law Latin or Church Latin will express the thought and may 
use them whether or not they conform closely to accepted canons 
of spoken Latin. Here, as everywhere, living directness is better 
than inanimate precision. Flat barbarisms are, of course, to be 
avoided. Yet Latin in daily talk need not be Ciceronian to be 
correct. Erasmus, a master in style, is a fine instance of this, 
and we need not hesitate to follow his lead in using Latin as a 
living language. Late Latin, pagan, patristic, medieval and 
modern, is rich in good as well as in poor material. The good 
material should be selected and used. It will do much to give 
variety. It will do more in giving young students the begin- 
nings of an insight into the long unbroken continuity of Latin, 
its adaptability for expressing modern ideas and its immense 
place and influence in human history. 

This universal outlook on the Latin language and literature is 
indeed to be commended, not only because of its importance for 
a better understanding of Latin culture but also as an eloquent 
argument for the close relationship of this culture with our own. 
Too many of our teachers still restrict themselves in their per- 
sonal interests to the Golden Age of Latin literature, and often 
with the ill-effect of making themselves decidedly hostile to all 
Latin not of that period. Strangely enough, however, an oppo- 
site extreme to this point of view has been assumed by many of 
late, and the suggestions of the “Investigators” seem likely to 
add to their number. They read the Latin of all periods as 
their interests direct, but usually they do not possess a suffi- 
ciently exact knowledge of Latin to enable them to appreciate 
adequately the various changes that have taken place in the 
growth of the language. In fact it is almost impossible for 
them, granted that they have the necessary exact knowledge of 
classical Latin, to detect the many subtle linguistic changes that 
have arisen in the subsequent periods unless they have made 
some special study of them. And here the added difficulty exists 
of the lack of any handbook in English which will enable them 
to make this special study conveniently. The only work that 
treats of the Latin of the early centuries of our era is Grand- 
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gent’s “Introduction to Vulgar Latin” (Boston, 1907), and most 
of the Latin with which we are concerned is not vulgar Latin at 
all. Already textbooks of Patristic and late Latin have begun 
to appear from such extremists as I now mention, and they show 
little or no appreciation of the linguistic changes. In fact one 
utterly ignores them, and contains for notes much extraneous 
matter as far as the college student is concerned; and this in 
spite of the fact that the publishers speak of the notes as 
“unusually full, sane and helpful.” The danger, of course, in 
this indiscriminate use of all kinds of Latin, granting that “flat 
barbarisms” are avoided, is the loss of accuracy in understand- 
ing and interpreting the Latin of all periods, and the develop- 
ment of a loose and individualistic knowledge of the language. 
The Latin of the Golden Age must be taken as the norm for 
very obvious reasons, and to appreciate truly the thought and 
content of later Latin we must have a knowledge of the changes 
which have occurred in the life of the Latin language since that 
time. This can be done even late in the high school course and 
be a source of great interest and value to the student, if carried 
out with a view to exhibiting the laws of the development of 
language and the philosophy of grammar. 

My next point concerns the first of the ultimate objectives 
for the secondary course in Latin as arranged in the tentative 
list drawn up before the investigation had actually begun. The 
attitude of one of the investigators toward it was made known 
during the progress of the investigation, and much controversy 
grew up around it. I mean, “Ability to read new Latin after 
the study of the language in school or college has ceased” (Cf. 
p. 33 of General Report). In the evaluation of the ultimate 
objectives (p. 38 ff. of General Report) we read that— 
an analysis of the present enrollment and distribution of students 
of Latin in the secondary schools and colleges shows that 860 
of every thousand pupils who begin the study of Latin in high 
school discontinue the subject in college. A comparison of these 
facts with the percentages given above indicates that under 
present conditions two out of each of these three groups or a total 
of six of every 1,000 who begin the study of Latin in high school 
pe be expected in any one year in after life to read some new 

atin. 


We are told also that in the general questionnaire, in which 


*A recent book by H. P. V. Nunn, “An Introduction to Ecclesiastical 
Latin,” Cambridge, 1922, is very inadequate. 
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teachers of Latin were asked to indicate which of the nineteen 
objectives listed they regarded as valid for the secondary course 
as a whole, this objective received the smallest number of votes, 
only 39 per cent indicating that they regarded this objective valid 
for the secondary school course; and that in the score card in 
which teachers were asked to indicate their judgment as to the 
relative importance of these objectives, this objective was ranked 
lowest for the course as a whole. A little below we read, “Of 
those teachers who regarded this objective as valid for the 
course as a whole, 19 per cent considered that the results secured 
in their own schools were satisfactory.” Then the investigators 
conclude, “In view of the evidence given above (the main fea- 
tures of which I have tried to indicate) ,? we believe that this 
objective is not valid for most pupils in the secondary course and 
it is therefore omitted from the list of ultimate objectives rec- 
ommended.” 

In spite of all the evidence presented in the report, I do not 
believe that the omission of this objective is justifiable. With 
reference to the fact that only six out of every 1,000 who begin 
the study of Latin in high school may be expected in any one 
year in after life to read some new Latin, it would be interesting 
to have similar statistics for the modern languages. I venture 
to say, judging from the American youth as I know it, that the 
statistics for modern languages would differ little from those 
presented here for Latin. Again the fact that 39 per cent of 
the teachers questioned rated this objective lowest for the course 
as a whole does not seem to me to be an argument for exclud- 
ing it. The number of teachers who considered the results 
secured in their own schools as satisfactory could be increased 
by the dissemination of proper directions for attaining this 
objective. Whether attainable to any noteworthy degree or not, 
this objective represents a natural and fundamentally sound 
attitude toward the study of every language, regardless of its 
difficulty. In the case of Latin, however, I believe that con- 
ditions are being greatly improved. The investigation in this 
regard has merely disclosed the fact of a condition, but not a 
state of things which is to be accepted as inevitable. 

Roy J. Dererrart. 
(To be continued) 


* The parentheses are mine. 
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THE VISITING TEACHER IN THE PARISH SCHOOLS 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


In a previous issue of the CaTHotic EpucationaL Review, 
Rev. Dr. James H. Ryan, Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
gave a very understanding and comprehensive account of the 
conditions which brought about the institution of visiting teacher 
service in the public schools of the United States. The same 
article included a list of the problems they have met in the 
twenty years which have elapsed since the first visiting teachers 
began to function, as well as the methods which have been 
evolved for dealing with the problems found. 

Since the causes, development, philosophy and methods have 
been adequately outlined, the writer will confine herself to the 
consideration of the work of a visiting teacher in the parish 
schools as illustrated by concrete cases treated. I shall refer 
only to such general conditions as differentiate the work in this 
special field from similar work in public schools. 

The introduction of school counseling into the parish schools 
was a result of the knowledge of the needs of school children, 
which was revealed in working with a small group of children 
in one parish school during the war when the writer was assigned 
by His Grace Archbishop Prendergast to the staff of the Phila- 
delphia Committee on Protective Work for Girls. With the 
‘approval of His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty and the Reverend 
Superintendent of Parish Schools, the Parish School Committee 
was organized in September, 1921, to supervise and extend the 
work in parish schools. A member of this committee was elected 
to the board of the White-Williams Foundation. For five years 
the foundation had supplied counselors to the public schools. By 
this plan of cooperation the counselor had all the benefit of the 
foundation’s research and experimental work as well as the 
advantage of supervision by a well-organized agency of high 
standing. The pastor of the Cathedral School (centrally located) 
gave office space, just as the Board of Education furnishes office 
space to counselors in the public schools. 

As a member of the staff of the White-Williams Foundation 
and the National Association of Visiting Teachers, an excellent 
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opportunity was offered to compare problems and to profit by 
the experience of workers in a wider field. As a result of this 
opportunity, I find that children in the parish schools are retarded 
for the same reasons that retard their neighbors—indeed, some- 
times their sisters and brothers who attend public schools. 
Homes broken by reason of divorce is the only item absent from 
the litany of causes which has grown familiar to the visiting 
teacher. 

Because there was to be one counselor for the one hundred and 
three schools, some plan to control intake had to be devised. 
The plan adopted provided that the counselor (the name used 
to designate a visiting teacher in Philadelphia) would accept for 
individual study and assistance any problem child referred by a 
principal of a parish school. Assistance to be given in order of 
application, excepting in emergency situations. By problem 
child was meant any child who was not making reasonable prog- 
ress in school because of mental or physical defects, neglect at 
home, or for reasons not apparent. 

The procedure for dealing with children’s difficulties was to be: 

1. Confer with principal. 

2. Confer with teacher. 

3. Interview child in school. 

4. Visit home—see both parents wherever possible. Explain 
their child’s situation; offer aid in finding causes and agencies 
for removal of causes which are removable, through the assis- 
tance of family doctor or specialist suggested by him; use of 
free clinics—medical and psychological. 

5. Continue home visit wherever necessary to insure follow- 
up treatment. 

While the greatest number of children under care have been 
referred by principals, experience has demonstrated the advis- 
ability of accepting certain children in our schools who present 
aan problems in which some individual or agency has become inter- 
ae ested. The reasons given when children were called to my atten- 
; tion are as follows in the order of numerical importance: Probably 
subnormal mentally; physical defect; adverse home condi- 
tions; vocational guidance; educational guidance; lack of rec- 
reational facilities. Perhaps a better understanding of what 
these terms imply would result from describing concrete situa- 
tions of children who come under the various headings. 
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John W.—Suspected of being mentally deficient. 


The principal reported that John at the age of thirteen, after 
attending school regularly for seven years, could not read—not 
a word. All his teachers were convinced that he tried. All said 
his conduct had been good. He had worn glasses for several 
years. They had been changed at regular intervals and recently. 
His disposition had been uniformly mild until just before the 
principal referred him, it was noticed that his effort decreased— 
he was a little less thoughtful of others; his associates were 
changed to less desirable ones—even his gait and posture denoted 
discouragement. Physically he had never been robust; appeared 
rather anemic. 

John was quite friendly in his manner when the counselor met 
him in the school office. He brightened up perceptibly when told 
that something might be done to help him. He was very sure 
that his mother would like to hear about any opportunity and 
would welcome assistance. 

John’s home was a four-roomed house in a court in a poor, 
rough neighborhood. All the residents of this court have a cer- 
tain pride in its appearance and keep their homes clean and 
neat, so it was a noticeably bright spot in a very drab neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs. W. was a strong character, with a very pleasing per- 
sonality. She had excellent control of all her children; gave 
them thorough religious training (supported by her practical 
example) ; good physical care; felt a definite responsibility for 
their character development and to oversee home work as far 
as she was able. She was distressed over John’s lack of progress 
and had come to the end of her resources. 

Mr. W. was a day laborer—an epileptic with a past history of 
alcoholism, but he had been able to refrain from all intoxicants 
for several years at the time we met the family and continued 
to do well during the time we knew him. He worked as regu- 
larly as his health and labor conditions would permit. Mrs. W. 
was so much stronger mentally that she was the dominant mem- 
ber of the family. Though she had been able to instill in the 
children respect for their father, it was quite evident that their 
admiration and affection was centered in her. 

Of the four other children in the family, an older brother and 
sister, who had finished the sixth grade, were at work and doing 
well. Two younger children, a boy and girl, had failed to make 
any progress in school. 

Mrs. W. had consulted so many doctors and visited so many 
clinics that she gave readily a full medical family history in 
detail and quite naturally. She readily consented to physical 
and psychological examinations. 

John’s hearing was normal. A general physical examination 
revealed no organic or structural defect. 
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The psychological examination resulted in a diagnosis of sub- 
normal mentality, but his performance showed that he had 
enough mental ability to learn to read. He gave evidence of a 
keen desire to learn and a willingness to help himself. 

The psychologist recommended that he be taken to an espe- 
cially careful eye specialist. This was done at once, with the 
result that a serious condition was discovered which, untreated, 
rendered the glasses of little use. 

Proper treatment greatly improved his vision. The psycho- 
logical clinic of the University of Pennsylvania gave a long 
period of individual instruction in reading to compensate for 
classroom instruction lost through lack of vision. 

Because John belonged to the first little group studied, oppor- 
tunity for observation extends over six years. At nineteen he 
has a responsible position as assistant manager of one of a chain 
of stores. He is doing well in a position suited to his taste and 
physical strength but one which would have been impossible for 
him to fill if he had not been taught to read. As his earning 
increased his home has been improved and the family has moved 
to a better neighborhood. Even his fine character traits, to 
which full credit must be given, would not have enabled him to 
function on the satisfactory level he has reached, if his handicap 
had not been discovered and removed by individual attention. 


Samuel T.—Referred by the principal because he was said by his 
parents to be “not quite right.” 

When seen in the school office he would have attracted the 
attention of anyone at all interested in children. He is such a 
perfect type of the average normal ten-year-old boy of foreign 
parents. He was eager and interested. 

The principal and counselor doubted the correctness of the 

arental diagnosis after an interview with Sam. Yet he had 
n admitted to the B—— School in October, 1925, and it was 
soon discovered that he did not know the alphabet and, of 
course, could not read. He had entered school at the age of six. 

His parents spoke English very imperfectly. It was only when 
a younger sister made better progress that they began to be con- 
cerned about Sam. They had heard of the numbers of children 
who were “not quite right” and decided that Sam belonged to 
this group of children by reason of numerous falls. The family 
had always lived in congested neighborhoods; therefore, he had 
been in a crowded class in each of the three schools previously 
attended. 

As we grew better acquainted he formulated challenging ques- 
tions at an alarming rate. “Why do people call my father 
Polish?” he inquired while we waited in the medical clinic. His 
tone indicated that he resented the name. When he understood 
that the term was not necessarily meant in derision, but indicated 
the country of birth, his expression brightened, and he exclaimed, 
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“I get you; I am a Pennsylvanian, because I was born in Penn- 
sylvania. Then the Indians come from Indiana!” 

A physical examination revealed an eye defect and impaired 
hearing due to an obstruction. This was removed later by an 
operation. His many falls were due to poor vision and his exces- 
sive curiosity, which led him into dangerous places. The result 
of the falls kept him out of school for considerable periods. Sev- 
eral times his injuries were serious enough to cause him to spend 
some time in a hospital. He forgot its name, but remembered 
many kindnesses. It was evident from the hearty welcome given 
him when he was taken for the last operation that the staff 
remembered a good patient as well as he remembered good 
treatment. 

After the physical defects were corrected a young uncle, a stu- 
dent in high school, was interested and gave him private coach- 
ing. This, with the aid of classroom instruction he was now 
able to follow, enabled him to read in a short time. In two 
months he was making such good progress that he needed no 
further attention. This child is undoubtedly typical of many 
children marking time in the lower grades of large urban schools. 


Beatrice L.—Referred by the principal of her school because she 
stuttered. 

Beatrice was eleven years old in the fifth grade. From the 
first she showed a thorough understanding of just what her 
difficulties would be when she was old enough to seek employ- 
ment. She was most eager to overcome it. She explained that 
“My family were very kind to me, but they just cannot help 
laughing at the way I talk.” She talked as little as possible and 
read and thought a great deal. 

Mrs. L. (like many of the mothers of children under care) 
is a widow who manages her home; does all the cooking, washing 
and cleaning and works outside of her home all day long. 
Though a day’s wages meant much to her, she willingly accom- 
panied Beatrice when she had her physical examination and 
psychological examination. The first revealed nothing but 
improper posture and slight undernourishment. Mrs. L. readily 
put into effect suggested changes of diet. The psychological 
examination showed superior mental ability, and both Beatrice 
and her mother were proud of her score on the vocabulary test 
(probably the result of her reading). She went through the 
entire test without stuttering a particle. Her explanation was 
that the psychologist gave her “confidence.” This “confidence” 
did not hold over, however, and it took two years of weekly 
instruction to correct the condition. It also was necessary to 
supply gymnastic exercise to develop lung capacity and improve 
muscular control. 

The most difficult part of treatment to secure was a complete 
change of attitude of each member of the family toward their 
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sister’s situation. It was necessary to interview each member 
separately to make sure they understood how difficult their 
innocent amusement was making their sister’s cure. After a year 
of good speech absolutely free from stutter or stammer, we find 
Beatrice ready for second year high school at the age of fourteen 
with all trace of excessive timidity gone and in its place a gentle 
assurance of manner which is especially engaging. This is 
undoubtedly the result of the encouragement her teacher gave 
her, the kindness of the persons who gave her speech training 
and directed her physical education. 

It is an interesting fact that all children who have been under 
care for defects of speech have referred some friend or acquain- 
tance for the same treatment. They are delightfully ingenuous 
in presenting for consideration the claims of other children. 


Leo T.—Referred for investigation of home conditions as a possi- 
ble explanation for sudden bad behavior in class. 

Leo’s teacher reported, in addition to a series of disturbances 
in class, work below his proven ability. 

“Come at night if you want to see my mother. Father is 
often at home in the day time,” was Leo’s advice when inter- 
viewed at school. 

At home Leo was found reading, by a dim gas light, “Biog- 
raphies of Famous Americans.” His father was in a maudlin 
state and very loquacious. He was evidently very fond of Leo 
but foolishly boastful of his son’s ability. As he talked on and 
on it became apparent that he approved of Leo’s bad behavior. 
In instances he had instigated Leo’s acts of insubordination. He 
readily gave consent for physical and psychological examinations, 
saying Leo will “bust all records for smartness.” The father’s 
chief contribution to the family at this time were orders to the 
three children to do things contrary to the instructions their 
mother gave. 

The mother was stolid, hard working and sensible—very much 
interested in her children’s welfare. “You see my trouble. You 
have talked with my husband. If anything can be done to help 
Leo, I am willing.” 

The physical examination was negative. A psychological 
examination showed good mental ability. The psychologist 
encouraged Leo to talk about his performance in school and then 
gave Leo his view of such behavior. This was, of course, a 
sharp corrective to Leo’s attitude. He was given individual 
coaching so that he could do the work of a higher grade where, 
with all his powers taxed and new associates, he had no time or 
incentive to “show off.” 

James, two years older, attended a special class. Anna, two 
years younger, was in school doing well. 

By walking along a certain street for half a block, through 
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the mingled sounds of a mechanical piano, the fall of ten-pins, 
the click of billiard balls, the popping of rifles in the “open 
faced” shooting galleries, turning down a side street avoid as best 
you can the derelicts of the neighborhood who, uncertain as to 
gait, are wending their way to the night shelter, turning again 
and entering the first 3-foot alley which you will find is as dark 
as a coal pocket, following this to the end and, turning to the 
right, knock at the only door visible, you will be admitted to the 
present home of the T. family. It is a fine example of a happy 
home maintained on a sternly limited income. Everybody is 
employed in keeping the home as attractive as possible. 

Mr. T. has been dead a year. The disease which caused his 
death probably explained his irrational attitude toward his 
family. Mrs. T., still employed, is earning sixteen dollars a 
week. The boys both sell newspapers and add their bit to the 
family budget. 

They have been encouraged to do woodwork, and Leo is an 
accomplished embroiderer, very proud of his work, which is 
“signed” with his initials. These occupations keep the boys con- 
tinually indoors at night and free from the evils of the neigh- 
borhood. The family lives here only because rents are com- 
paratively cheap. They are incredibly frugal. All the articles 
they make are carefully stored (though proudly displayed to 
interested visitors) against the day when the boys will be “earn- 
ing real money and have a house all their own.” 


James M., aged 11.—Referred by the principal because he was 
troublesome in class. 

James did little work—played as much as possible. In the 
office Joseph was noncommittal, but he grew more communicative 
as we walked home. He said rather pathetically that “every 
time I moved in school seemed though I get into trouble.” The 
family, consisting of five children and the parents, lived in three 
rooms. 

Mrs. M. was nervous and fretful. She stated that she could 
not understand why James did not “behave well in school.” 
“You bet he behaves at home. I watch him every minute. I 
allow him just time enough to get to school and back. I’ll not 
have him associating with the children in this neighborhood. 
When he starts to cut up here I soon stop it.” 

Pretty obvious that a growing boy needed some time for play; 
easy to understand why a boy so repressed in close quarters 
should break out in class when the teacher had to distribute her 
attention over many. 

Mr. M. aided in improving Mrs. M.’s attitude and saw that 
James got to a recreation center regularly. His behavior in 
the classroom soon became satisfactory. 
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Marie P.—Referred by the principal because she appeared to be 
very much undernourished, and was very nervous; cried if 
spoken to suddenly. She spoke no English when admitted 


to school. 

In this case confidence had to be established gradually by 
having Marie present whenever possible when the counselor 
interviewed other children living in her neighborhood and accom- 
panied them to their homes. 

Visits to the home during the day time yielded nothing. An 
evening visit resulted in much pantomime which the counselor 
interpreted to mean “wait until father comes home.” Mr. P. 
came home at nine o’clock. He had acquired considerable Eng- 
lish at work. He explained that Marie’s undernourished condi- 
tion and nervousness were probably due to the effects of the 
three years she spent in the war zone when the family lived in a 
cellar—went days without food—weeks without an opportunity 
to get into the daylight. 

On the basis of this knowledge a hygienic regime and medical 
treatment were planned. Marie cannot, after eight months’ 
treatment, be said to be cured, but she has made encouraging 
progress. The parents have, as is usual with our parents, coop- 


erated willingly and fully. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 


Children referred by principal or parents are handled through 
the cooperation of the Junior Employment Service of the Board 
of Education. (Established first as a demonstration by the 
White-Williams Foundation, later taken over by the Board of 
Education.) 

The counselor interviews children first to see if it is necessary 
or advisable for the child to leave school. When there is a possi- 
bility of keeping him in school a home visit is made. If the deci- 
sion to leave school is final, he is given some idea of what posi- 
tions are available and a letter of introduction to the placement 
counselor with such advice as his particular case seems to need. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


These children are also referred by parents or friends for 
advice as to next steps after grade schools. They are usually 
brothers or sisters of children who have been under care. The 
possibilities are Catholic high school, private schools or busi- 
ness school. A particularly interesting group which also came 
under this heading are the children in high school doing well 
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and anxious to continue but who must leave because of sickness 
or some other condition at home which disturbs the financial 
situation. These, wherever possible, are given a scholarship 
(weekly grant of from one to five dollars) to take the place of 
what they could earn. This money is given by the foundation 
until funds are exhausted; after that some individual whom we 
are able to interest is asked to grant the aid. 

The group referred for recreation is insignificant in number 
and in no sense indicates the proportion of children who need 
recreational facilities. It is difficult to provide recreation because 
of the inadequate provision for safe recreation which the city has 
made up to this time. Much work needs to be done to create 
an understanding public opinion, based on a knowledge of 
changed conditions, the effect on children of overcrowding in 
homes and the possibilities for moral training offered by directed 
play. 

Children in parish schools could profit by an extension of the 
services of school nurses to follow up the medical inspectors 
who now serve private schools as well as public. In the case 
of this latter the inspectors are under the Board of Education. 
The inspectors of parish and private schools are under the Board 
of Health. There is also indicated a need for provision for man- 
ual training for children within the compulsary school age but 
below grade mentally. These children have acquired all the 
academic instruction they are capable of receiving, but could 
profit by manual training which would make them much more 
easily absorbed by industry. The realization of the ability to 
learn something useful has helped increase self-respect in the 
few cases in which it could be arranged. 

These conclusions are based on experiences of the last four 
years, but the writer claims no comprehensive knowledge of the 
situation as a whole. 

The distinct advantage of working in the parish schools is 
the interest of the Sisters in the “whole child”—their willingness 
to allow time for necessary treatment which cannot be obtained 
after school hours. The understanding cooperation of pastors is 
also encouraging. 

The sympathetic attitude of parents toward the school system 
which results in their ready cooperation and the absence from 
this group of parents of adherence to medical cults is very help- 
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ful. The degree of responsibility of children for keeping appoint- 
ments and following the instructions of specialists is also a factor 
of importance. 

Some time ago the writer had the privilege of discussing the 
work of a school counselor with a class of teachers at the Cath- 
olic Sisters College. Their questions were so well thought out, 
so concrete and to the point as to be too valuable not to be used 
for the benefit of other groups. They probably fairly represent 
the questions which would be in the minds of Catholic teachers 
of experience. Because these seem to have a unique value they 
are given with the writer’s answers. 


1. Is it difficult to secure the cooperation of parents? 

No. Cooperation is ready and consistent. This is explained 
by the fact that they regard the counselor as an extension of 
the school’s interest in their children. No parents have appeared 
who resented the assumption that their child was capable of 
improvement. 

2. Are parents irritated when fault is found with their children 
and do they side with the children? 

A child’s problem is always approached in an attitude of 
interest and open-mindness—never in a spirit of criticism. If, 
when full inquiry is made, the child appears to have greater 
ability than he is using and has not been hampered by some 
condition for which he is not responsible, he is told where his 
fault lies. By this time he is quite as convinced of his failure 
as is the counselor; therefore, he does not resent it being men- 
tioned nor do his parents, since all together have made this prog- 
ress in understanding. 

3. Do parents always consent to physical and psychological 
examinations? 

We have had just one refusal for a physical examination. The 
mother of the child was dead. The father feared we were an 
agent for the maternal grandmother. He did take the child to a 
physician and saw that he had the needed treatment. We have 
had no refusal for psychological examination. Usually the 
mother or father is present. As simple and full an explanation 
of a psychological examination as possible is always given when 
permission is asked. The counselor deliberately uses the term 
psychological examination frequently, so parents will understand 
what they are consenting to if they hear the term later. Popu- 
lar newspaper articles have made the term pretty generally 
known. 

4. Do parents resent the interest of outsiders in home matters 
and refuse to accept suggestions for treatment and training of 


children? 
The counselor has no experience of resentment on the part of 
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parents or children. Experience has shown that parents will 
accept suggestions from the specialist who examines their chil- 
dren. The counselor never gives an opinion unless it is asked 
and then is careful to give specific reasons for suggestions and 
declines to respond until she has had special advice on the 
problem. 

5. Are parents reticent regarding children’s or home’s defects? 

The counselor has no recollection of evidence of any such 
feeling. They take a pretty common-sense attitude that certain 
defects are apparent. With this as a basis they mention the less 
obvious. They seem to feel quite generally that knowledge is 
necessary to understanding. Frequently a mother will say, “I 
always say to my doctor ‘I don’t know how to tell you about it. 
Ask me questions?’” Or “TI’ll tell you all about it and you pick 
out what the doctor or psychologist will need to know.” The 
thing all parents have in common is the wish to improve their 
children’s opportunity. At first the counselor tried to memorize 
all information, but so many parents doubted her ability to keep 
all items straight that she adapted the policy of frankly making 
notes. 

6. Isn’t it hard for the visiting teacher to tell parents that chil- 
dren are dull or defective? 

Unpleasant certainly; but in every case there is some realiza- 
tion on the part of the parent, by the time the child reaches 
school age, that the defect exists. Very frequently they think 
it is worse than it is. They have not as fully appreciated the 
compensating qualities and have assumed a philosophy of despair 
towards their child’s future development. A psychological 
examination frequently reveals latent ability, pleases the child 
so that he exerts all his powers, and as a result makes some prog- 
ress. The change in the family attitude resulting from better 
understanding of the child’s abilities and limitation is compen- 
sation out of all proportion to the work involved. Almost 
invariably in this respect children seem to profit by the fact 
that for a time they are the center of attention and a matter of 
vital concern to some one outside the family group. 

7. Do you find that principals are not interested in visiting 
teacher work or its possibilities? 

Quite the contrary. More principals are interested than can 
possibly be served, because of limitation of time; distance from 
resources, etc. This is a matter of extreme regret to the coun- 
selor, especially since all principals and teachers met have given 
understanding cooperation. 


FINANCES 


8. Do you not find that there are no funds available for the 
visiting teacher in parish schools for material relief or nutrition 
work in connection with visiting teacher work? 
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I should regret to see the visiting teacher developing her own 
resources for these needs. In my judgment it is important to 
keep the work closely tied up with the school and the child’s 
progress there. Material aid should come from other sources. 
The visiting teacher’s only contribution here should be to stimu- 
late the organization of relief giving and nutrition work under 
proper community and health agencies. To these she can refer 
this type of problem. All she needs to know of nutrition work 
is enough to suggest proper diet and to answer such questions 
as parents ask on the particular problems of their own children. 

8. Do you not find there are no means of remedying unhygienic 
conditions in homes and neighborhoods? 

Here again I feel that a counselor can go only as far in striv- 
ing for better conditions, as educational work on parents (as the 
opportunity presents itself) will bring about improvement in 
the things for which they are responsible. She should refer 
things beyond the control of parents to the proper authorities 
and keep after these authorities until the condition is remedied, 
or interest others when she cannot carry on. These things require 
a long-time program, often the cooperation of numbers of peo- 
ple whose interest must be aroused as the opportunity is afforded. 
They require on the part of the counselor an active sense of 
community responsibility and an optimistic determination to 
persevere. The writer’s experience on the question of housing 
is probably unique, but it is interesting that right along with a 
housing shortage has gone at least in the homes visited an 
increased interest in the home so that many men and some 
women who work hard all day are found altering their homes at 
night—papering and painting their homes. Some have been 
forced to buy; some to pay higher rents. The effect is the same— 
an increased valuation by the occupant and a general “sprucing 
up” which is good to see. 

9. What authority has the counselor as compared with the 
attendance officer? | 

The counselor has no authority. She has the general permis- 
sion to make every reasonable effort to so impress the children 
and their parents with the sincerity of her intention that they 
will be willing to cooperate in the plans made jointly for the 
children’s welfare. I should be loath to see any new authority 
introduced into children’s lives. Because the counselor has no 
authority she has abundant opportunity to teach the value of 
deferring to proper authority. 

Sara E. 
Parish School Counselor, 
18th and Wood Streets, The White-Williams Foundation. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A STUDY OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN CHEMISTRY 


The use of educational. tests as a means to more efficient 
instruction has been demonstrated, and their value to the teacher 
can no longer be questioned. They enable him, as no other 
single agency does, to compare the achievement of his pupils 
with that of other schools and to discover weaknesses both of 
the individual student and of the class. Accurate information 
of this kind is always desired by the enthusiastic, careful teacher, 
and he is ready to welcome any discussion of the subject of 
tests that will help to facilitate his use of them and to improve 
his methods of teaching the branches of study with which they 
deal. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the many tests available for use 
in high school subjects but shall confine myself to a few remarks 
on some tests in a single subject, calling attention to the deficien- 
cies they indicate and the probable causes of the same. 

In order to obtain the items for constructing a test the test- 
maker frequently sends out questions and tasks of various kinds 
to a large number of schools. When the students’ answers are 
returned they are carefully scored and the percentage of correct 
responses noted. It is generally found that some of the items are 
too difficult while others are unquestionably too easy. Both 
extremes are eliminated and the items of the test selected from 
the material that remains. A careful study of the data thus 
secured yields some very interesting results. 

The material that I propose to use in this discussion is taken 
partly from the work of Dr. 8. R. Powers* of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and partly from the results obtained by Mr. T. G. Foran 
and myself.” 

One of the tasks of the Rauth-Foran Chemistry Test I requires 
the student to classify a number of common things as elements, 
compounds, or mixtures. I have selected a few of these items 
in order to show the character of the information ordinarily 
gained by students in this phase of the course. 


* Powers, S. R., A Diagnostic Study of the Subject Matter of High School 
Chemistry. Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 149, 1924. 

*Rauth, J. W., and Foran, T. G., The Rauth-Foran Chemistry Test. 
Catholic Educ. Rev., 1924, pp. 272-278, 546-550. 
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Percentage Correct 
Item. R-F. Test Powers 


The first column shows our results, the second those obtained 
by Dr. Powers. His figures were obtained from the scores of 
students just completing the second semester of work and are 
therefore higher than our own, which were obtained at the end 
of the first semester’s work. That they are not still higher is 
probably due to the fact that this material is usually introduced 
at the very beginning of the course. Viewing these figures, one 
is rather surprised at the lack of information displayed by stu- 
dents of high school age. It would seem that boys and girls who 
gave any attention whatever to the characteristics of things 
about them would know from their own observation that milk 
is a mixture. Most of the errors in this section of the test were 
due to confusing compounds and mixtures, few of the students 
had any difficulty classifying elements. 

One of the claims of high school chemistry is that it gives a 
knowledge of the things with which we come into daily contact. 
The data given above and those which follow do not substantiate 
this claim. In the Rauth-Foran Test II the following items 


appear: 


One very poisonous constituent of illuminating gas is......... 
Galvanized iron is iron covered with a thin layer of.......... 
Gasoline is a mixture of...............ee00. 

Sugars and starches are classed as............ 

When acid is spilled on the clothing the best thing to do is to 


“ee ee ee 


Thirty-six per cent of the students did not know that carbon 
monoxide is a very poisonous constitutent of illuminating gas, 
53.4 per cent could not tell what galvanized iron is, 82.7 per cent 
did not know the approximate composition of gasoline, while 47 
per cent failed on the last item which purely touches a practical 
application of chemical information. 

In each of the Rauth-Foran Tests there is an exercise requir- 
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ing the writing of the formulas of compounds. Table 2 shows 
the percentages of correct responses to some of the items: 


Aluminum chloride............. 


Ammonium sulfate.............. 14 Aluminum hydroxide........... 56 
Calcium sulfate...........sesees 48 Aluminum sulfate............... 52 
Potassium nitrate............... 53 


Hydrogen sulfide............... 38 Silver sulfate................... 


The items in the first column are taken from Test I (one 
semester) while the items of the second column are taken from 
Test II (two semesters). 

It is interesting to note that 85 per cent of the students knew 
the correct formula for sulfuric acid but only 48 per cent could 
write the formula for calcium sulfate, and 14 per cent for 
ammonium sulfate. Thirty-eight per cent wrote the correct 
formula for hydrogen sulfide but only 13 per cent that of sodium 
sulfide. Eighty per cent knew the formula for silver nitrate but 
only 50 per cent gave the correct formula for silver sulfate. 
These results are probably due in part to lack of knowledge of 
valence and in part to lack of familiarity with chemical nomen- 
clature. Students have a tendency to regard chemical symbols 
and formulas as a kind of shorthand intended merely to facili- 
tate the writing of equations and not to indicate the exact com- 
position of the compounds they represent. Some teachers are 
content to allow their students to memorize the formulas for 
the various compounds studied and pay little attention to their 
knowledge of the meaning of formulas. Unless the student 
understands the quantitative relations between elements and 
compounds he will not be able to write formulas, balance equa- 
tions or solve problems. His course will not stimulate him to 
think along scientific lines and will represent, at best, the mere 
acquisition of a number of more or less unrelated facts. 

One might expect to find a deficiency in writing formulas 
accompanied by a lack of ability to solve problems. That this 
is not always the case is indicated by the fact that the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between Exercise 2 and Exercise 4 is 


2 
Sulfuric acid " 54 
Potassium sulfate 60 
Sulfurous acid 32 
Sodium sulfite re 
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0.509 .08. Exercise 2 requires the writing of formulas for 
twenty compounds and exercise four the solving of five simple 
problems. 

Table 3 shows another field in which the knowledge of high 
school students is deficient, viz., the chemical names of com- 
mon compounds. I have no data of my own on this point and 
the figures are taken from the work of Dr. Powers.* 

The task was to write the chemical names for the substances 
of which the following are chiefly or entirely composed: 


I have selected only a few items from his list which I think are 
met with often enough in daily life to make a knowledge of 
their chemical names and composition very desirable. 

Powers found that more than 50 per cent of the students tested 
were unable to give the chemical names of forty-eight sub- 
stances in a list of sixty. He says, “It is evident that the task 
for accomplishment is too large for the students to do, or that 
instructional material for the acquisition of this knowledge is 
omitted or ineffectively presented.” Students, especially those 
who are not going to pursue the study of chemistry beyond the 
high school, should certainly be taught the common or trade 
names for the more widely used compounds. A student after 
leaving the laboratory will seldom hear the terms sodium acid 
carbonate or magnesium sulfate, but he will often come into 
contact with baking soda and Epsom salts. 

Another great difficulty of students is the problem work which 
rightly forms a part of the course. About 75 per cent of the 
students taking the preliminary form of the Rauth-Foran Chem- 
istry Test I could not solve correctly the two simple problems 
given below: 


* Powers, S. R., A Diagnostic Study of the Subject Matter of High 
4 Chemistry. Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 149, 
p. 
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How many grams of hydrogen will be obtained when 130 
grams of zinc react with sulfuric acid? 

— NaOH will be required to neutralize 73 grams 


The difficulties that students have with problems may be 
attributed to at least three factors (1) a poor concept of the 
meaning of formulas and equations, (2) lack of interest in 
problem work, (3) lack of knowledge of simple arithmetical 
proportion. 

Part of the difficulty of the high school student of chemistry 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that he usually has little or no 
background for the work of the chemistry class. If it were 
possible to have more work in general science in the first two 
years of the high school course, or even in the upper grades of 
the grammar school, the students of high school chemistry 
might succeed in getting a better grasp of the subject. Another 
drawback is the general lack of interest in the subject matter of 
the course. Many pupils look upon chemistry as a rather tech- 
nical subject that has no bearing on their everyday life, and, 
it must be admitted, the teacher often does nothing to correct 
this false impression. A live teacher, on the contrary, following 
the pedagogical principle of apperception, links the chemistry 
lesson up at every step with ideas and facts already familiar 
to his pupils and uses their interest in well-known things as a 
starting point for the development of wider appreciations. The 
chemistry of soap, paint, gasoline, salt, etc., is interesting because 
of our daily contact with these things. So, too, among other 
things, he makes use of the local industries in which, it will be 
found, most pupils are, or will easily become, interested, to 
teach the practical applications of knowledge gained in the 
study of chemistry. While we should not advocate the study 
of chemistry solely from the viewpoint. of its utilitarian value, 
there is no reason, on the other hand, why we should neglect 
to call attention to the practical applications of the science, 
and it is a rather sad commentary on our teaching that too often 
pupils pass through a course in chemistry without realizing that 
right in their own city men are earning their living by utilizing 
the knowledge contained in their textbooks and carrying out 
on a large scale the experiments performed in the high school 


laboratory. 
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A very excellent plan for making use of local industries has 
been worked out at the Lorain (Ohio) High School.‘ 

Finally, we must not overlook the importance of experimental 
work in chemistry. It should be the aim of every teacher to 
obtain a properly equipped laboratory. Laboratory work is 
invaluable, if properly conducted, for training the student to 
observe and to gather information from his own observations. 
For arousing interest in the study of chemistry, for fixing the 
information obtained in the classroom and from the textbook, 
and finally for leading the student to think for himself, work in 
the laboratory is of immense value. Lecture demonstrations 
should never be made to take the place of laboratory work except 
for those experiments which are entirely too difficult or dan- 
gerous for students to handle. The student needs personal 
contact with the materials and tools of the science if he is to 


derive maximum benefit from his course. 
Joun W. Ravutu. 


* McGill, M. V., A Live Chemistry Club in High School. J. Chem. Educ. 
1 (1924), 31-33. 
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PARENTS AND VOCATIONS 


While we are upon this subject of helping vocations for the 
teaching Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods (and the observations 
we are making will be found to apply as well to the general sub- 
ject of developing vocations to the religious orders and to the 
priesthood itself), it will be well to say something about the 
part of parents in helping and hindering the grace of God at 
work in the hearts of their children. A study of the attitude 
of parents will throw light upon the causes of the fewness of 
vocations which is complained of in some quarters, and will 
give us at the same time suggestions for curing that sad dearth. 

No one will be inclined to minimize the influence of the 
parents, particularly of the mother, in encouraging a budding 
vocation, and in aiding to strengthen and hearten the child to 
respond to God’s call. Most priests and religious, when they 
consider the ever-astonishing Providence of God which brought 
them, weak and unworthy as they see themselves to be, to enter 
upon and persevere in their holy calling, realize how great a 
share in this divine work their mother had. Less by any special 
words or any set form of encouragement than by the whole atti- 
tude and tendency of a reverent mind and life, the Catholic 
mother insensibly impresses on her child so great and practical 
an esteem of the religious vocation or of the priesthood, that, 
surrounded with an atmosphere of faith and fervor, the child 
is prepared to enter upon and persevere in the life of the coun- 
sels, keeping throughout a long career the deep first impressions 
that only a mother can convey. 

Nor must the father’s part in developing vocations be under- 
valued. Our Catholic fathers, also by their attitude of faith 
and of reverence for the religious life, can impress their children 
with the excellence of this most holy career. Sometimes, indeed, 
the father more than the mother is to be credited with the encour- 
agement of the spirit of faith and self-sacrifice which fructifies 
in correspondence to a religious vocation. Best of all, if both 
father and mother cooperate to create in their home the atmos- 
phere and spirit that are favorable to the development of voca- 
tions, they will give to their children and to the Church inesti- 
mable aid in this important matter. It is hardly necessary to 
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remark that vocations may develop independently of, or even 
in spite of the attitude of the parents. The grace of God is not 
limited by favorable conditions. Once a fervent religious, who 
was a convert from Protestantism, assured me that he had 
developed a vocation before he entered the Church, and that his 
unwillingness to act on his conviction that, if he became a Cath- 
olic, he ought to be a religious was responsible for his delay of 
some years in entering the Catholic communion. He had pre- 
viously been an agnostic, without much religious training of any 
kind, which made his case the more remarkable. But, allow- 
ing for all such instances, it still remains true that the law of 
favorable environment as affecting moral probabilities holds 
to a degree even where there is question of following religious 
vocations. Home atmosphere powerfully influences the average 
young person in the choice of a state of life. Now the parents 
are chiefly responsible for the atmosphere of the home. 

Home atmosphere, the habitual way of dealing with sacred 
things, the usual attitude of esteem and reverence towards the 
priesthood and religious life, are stressed for their importance 
in this connection rather than any actual and immediate persua- 
sion on the part of the parents. A little reflection will show that 
the former is indefinitely more powerful than the latter. The 
long, slow influence, for better or for worse, of the customary 
viewpoint of the household, forms the ideals and character of the 
child, and it is these which find expression in the choice to follow 
a religious or priestly calling. In fact, instances are not rare 
where parents, after they have, to their everlasting credit and 
merit, trained their child by their example and influence to the 
degree of generosity and faith where he is able and willing to 
follow a vocation, are then not brave enough to make the imme- 
diate sacrifice themselves, and put obstacles in the way of the 
vocation which they themselves have fostered. Thus the very 
spirit which enables their fortunate offspring to withstand (and 
to their own after joy and consolation) their present objections 
and complaints, is the fruit of their former good training. On 
the other hand, it sometimes happens, though, of course, very 
much more rarely, that parents who have spoiled the vocations 
of their children by their own imprudences and faulty training, 
try in vain to encourage them by mere words to enter on the 
way in which they are called. The one instance, like the other, 
illustrates how very much more powerful are the atmosphere 
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and training of the home than any mere verbal encouragement 
or exhortations. 

The teachers of today are often too well aware what curious 
standards, or rather what looseness of standards, prevail among 
certain parents concerning the bringing-up of children. A scan- 
dalized professor repeated not long ago the remark of one too- 
fond father in presenting his son for admission into a Catholic 
college. “Here,” he said, “is our son. His mother and I have 
done our best for him. We never have punished him, and we 
have refused him nothing!” A strange formula for “doing their 
best for him!” Yet it is to be feared that too many, even among 
Catholic parents nowadays, act upon the same principle, though 
perhaps they do not so clearly formulate their standards of 
“doing their best.” What a very ambiguous preparation such 
unwise indulgence makes for choosing a vocation where self- 
control and self-denial are so eminently required! 

Among our prudent efforts, then, for the helping on of voca- 
tions, we should include no little effort in behalf of Catholic 
parents to aid them to create such a home atmosphere as will 
be favorable to the development of the characteristics in their 
children that will help them to follow their vocation. Of course, 
such an atmosphere will be favorable as well to all the other 
interests of the Church, no less than to those of the state and 
the family. Indeed we pay too little heed to the importance 
of the Catholic home spirit for all the departments of Catholic 
action. 

_ Again, not only the courage to follow vocations for the religious 
life and for the priesthood, but the very quality of the young 
folk who offer themselves for these holy callings, are determined 
in great degree by our Catholic homes. A Catholic mother was 
once making complaint concerning some defects which she 
thought she observed in the younger members of the clergy. “If 
what you say is true,” exclaimed the priest to whom she was 
talking, “it is largely the fault of those like yourself, who are 
mothers.” “Why, what do you mean? How is it our fault?” 
she returned in astonishment. “Reflect,” answered the priest, 
“whence do the seminaries secure the young men who study for 
the priesthood? They come from the homes where Catholic 
mothers have either made or spoiled them. We get our subjects 
after such as yourself have moulded them.” Whereupon the 
complaints fell suddenly silent! 
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VOCATION AND THE CATHOLIC HOME 


It is obvious enough, then, that by helping Catholic parents 
to create in their homes an atmosphere favorable to the develop- 
ment of the supernatural spirit and of Catholic faith and self- 
sacrifice, we shall be aiding vocations in a very practical way. 
Nor is it less evident of what immense importance the fostering 
of this spirit in the Catholic home must be from many other 
viewpoints. The development of vocation is but one of the 
various powerful motives for doing all in our power to culti- 
vate the Catholic atmosphere and spirit. We emphasize this 
motive because of its bearing on our theme, but Catholic teachers 
who come into intimate contact with the home through their 
pupils will have many other reasons for unwearying effort in 
behalf of its sanctity and Catholic ideals. | 

It will be interesting to call attention to some aspects of the 
subject. To consider in detail all that we might do for the 
homes of our pupils would exceed our limits. But here are some 
considerations too easily overlooked. Good Catholic reading is 
an essential furnishing for the Catholic household, and the deplor- 
able absence of Catholic books from the tables of even well-to-do 
living rooms is a deeper lack than some of us realize, to judge 
by the scant effort made to cure the disgraceful indifference of 
the laity to Catholic reading. At present most of the books 
that are circulated among Catholics are bought for them and 
given to them, if we can judge from the experience of the book- 
sellers, by priests and sisters. They, it seems, think it a greater 
act of charity to make a present of one book than to persuade the 
layfolk, who are quite able to pay their own way, to buy a small 
library of them. It is difficult to overestimate the influence on 
growing minds of a good supply of appealing books which con- 
vey the ideals of the faith. An abundance of these are now 
gathering dust on the shelves of the Catholic publishers. 

The numbers of our Catholic people and their rise in educa- 
tion might lead one to expect that they would be interested to 
some degree in those excellent Catholic volumes which recent 
times have furnished for the use of our laity. Fiction, history, 
essays of merit and instinct with the Catholic spirit, are to be 
had everywhere. It remains to introduce them into our Cath- 
olic homes. Here, surely, the Catholic teacher will find a special 
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summons to action. It is sometimes said that the graduates of 
our schools show no interest whatever in Catholic books after 
they leave the classroom, never buy nor even read one, and 
appear not to have been inoculated with any personal concern 
for the purchase, perusal and spreading of Catholic literature. 
Where this is true it is a pity. Not alone for the general good 
of the Church but for the fostering of necessary vocations, good 
reading is of paramount importance. 

Not to so great a degree, but powerfully, for all that, the 
pictures in the home influence the children of the household. 
Catholic art has its important place in forming the tastes of our 
youth and impressing the lessons of Catholic ideals and ideas. 
It is within the noble province of the Catholic educator to 
promote the use of good pictures both in school and home. The 
study of Catholic art, too much neglected at times, has a utility 
beyond what is suspected by some of our devoted teachers. 
Direct influence can often be brought to bear towards putting 
good pictures in the homes of our people. In any event, if we 
form the rising generation to a right appreciation of books and 
pictures, to a love of what is at the same time excellent and 
distinctively Catholic, we shall be influencing the homes of the 
future which these young folk will one day rule, and making 
them fit sanctuaries for the development of religious vocations. 

We must not neglect, either, the aid we can render directly to 
Catholic parents themselves by way of giving them right ideas 
and principles concerning religious vocations, and encouraging, 
so far as we can, their own spirit of self-sacrifice and their super- 
natural appreciation of the blessing of a religious vocation for 
one of their children. It will not do to wait until the actual 
moment of their child’s departure for the novitiate to begin 
to encourage these noble qualities. In tactful conversations, 
we may be able long beforehand to prepare them for the act of 
generosity towards God which will be so meritorious for them- 
selves and so blessed for their sons and daughters. 

It is often possible to anticipate by some years the develop- 
ment of a religious vocation. Some children bear upon them 
long beforehand the signs of predilection. When we foresee that 
certain parents will probably be called on to offer their children 
to God’s service, would it not be well to take particular pains 
to make them ready for their sacrifice? Tactful remarks in 
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explanation of the religious vocation, its blessings, the wisdom of 
acquiescing generously in the designs of God, may be intro- 
duced on those occasions when the subject comes up naturally 
in connection with the going of some pupil to the novitiate or 
the taking of the vows by some former member of the parish. 

Strange ideas get into the heads of Catholic parents about 
vocations. Curious mistakes occasionally distort their notions 
on this important subject. We shall do well to correct these 
betimes. Thus some parents think that when their sons or 
daughters leave for the religious life, they are lost to the family. 
They will no longer, they suppose, love their father and their 
mother as before. We should make them understand that the 
very contrary is true. It is the religious of the family who 
keeps the purest and most unselfish affection for parents and 
kindred. Not to crush and deny the claims of natural affection 
is the purpose of the rules of religion—that would be a mon- 
strous thing and against the principles of natural justice—but 
to crush and kill all selfish and petty instincts is the aim of the 
religious life. Hence family affection, purified and made sub- 
lime by the love of God, burns with a clearer fire in the heart 
of the religious, and the father or mother who is so fortunate as 
to give a child to the service of God is ensured the faithful devo- 
tion and loving prayers of that child during life and after death. 
Could we make our Catholic parents understand and realize 
the blessedness that will come to them with the vocation of one 
of their children, it would be easier for them to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice. 

We should likewise explain to the parents betimes the great 
merit which they gain by their willing cooperation with their 
children in following the call of God. The merit of the parents 
must indeed be very precious in the sight of the Most High. If 
the religious state brings such rewards to those who embrace 
it, how it must also bless the authors of their being, the parents 
who bravely sacrifice what they hold most dear for the service 
of God! By suggesting such thoughts to our Catholic parents 
we may fill them with a holy desire to see the grace of God 
fructify in a religious vocation for one of their own children— 
we may make them prudent helpers in recruiting the noble army 
of those who have left all to teach the little ones of Christ. 

Epwarp F. Garescué, 8.J. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


This section aims first of all to act as a bureau of informa- 
tion for teachers of the Classics, particularly those of Catholic 
schools. Questions sent to me will be answered in these columns 
or by personal letter, or they will be turned over to persons 
fully qualified to give them proper consideration. It aims also 
to keep its readers informed of the most important movements 
and events in the world of the Classics, especially such as have 
bearing on the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary 
schools. 


Notes on Ecclesiastical Latin (Continued) 
IT. Cases 


In the popular language of the first few centuries of our era 
many peculiarities in the syntax of cases may be noted. For 
example: ob meritis (C. I. L. VIII, 4380) and cum filios suos 
(C. I. L. VIII, 3933). The extent to which these uses crept 
into the literature varies with the different authors, but all eccle- 
siastical Latin literature has been affected to some degree. The 
ecclesiastical Latin was also influenced in its use of cases by 
poetical language, and by foreign idiom, usually Greek or 
Hebrew. 

The following are some of the general peculiarities in the 
syntax of cases which are to be found in ecclesiastical Latin: 

1. Nominative. 

The nominative case used for the vocative o ipse invisus et 
nulliis umquam comprehense naturis. 

2. Genitive. 

Note the following common elliptical use of the genitive: con- 
tra euismodi (homines to be supplied) clamat Dominus. The 
word to be supplied is usually homines or res. 

In the strictly classical period of Latin literature the true 
genitive of quality (description) is always accompanied by an 
adjective; it is never used alone. This restriction entirely dis- 
appeared by the opening of the Christian era, especially in Chris- 
tion Latin under the influence of a similar use of the genitive in 
Hebrew. 

The use of the partitive genitive with neuter adjectives like 
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nihil, quid, aliquid (e.g., nihil novi) is classical. Poets and cer- 
tain prose writers of the Silver Age used this genitive with 
masculine and faminine adjectives in the positive degree, a 
construction which is nowhere found in Cicero and Caesar. 
Ecclesiastical, prose writers so employ it frequently. E.g. 
innumeris se hominum xxx detexit; also multas xxx praedic- 
tionum videmus xxx torqueri. 

The so-called appositional genitive is to be found in all periods 
of the Latin language, but in the Classical period it is confined 
to geographic nouns, such as lacus, flumen, portus, prominturium, 
regio, urbs, etc. But even in the Classical period the general 
rule is to place the nouns in actual apposition with each other. 
In ecclesiastical Latin, under the tendency to widen the uses 
of the genitive case, we find little if any restriction as to the 
employment of the appositional genitive. Some striking exam- 
ples are: (1) sub pini arbore, (2) contra omnes minas atque 
interdicta formidinum, (3) ut ei sit abnegate telluris patriae 
sepultura (= in tellure patria). 


Mr. William Hard, a newspaper writer for the Hearst Syndi- 
cate, is the authority for the following: 

“Calvin Coolidge applauds drudgery. He has almost a cult 
of it. 

“This writer (Mr. Hard) once heard a lady say to him: 

“*What studies do you think a boy ought to take in school?’ 

“The President replied promptly: 

“Latin, Greek and mathematics, because they will make him 
work. They will make him WORK!’” 

Mr. Hard does the President an injustice by implying that 
hard work merely for its own sake is what Mr. Coolidge approves 
in the study of the Classics. Other public statements of the 
President on this subject show this clearly. 


Miss Sabin (Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City) has on sale for ten cents a leaflet entitled “Material 
for Distribution.” This contains a complete list of all material 
dealing with the teaching of Latin which is available at the 
“Service Bureau for Classical Teachers.” Much of this material 
has been mentioned already in this section. No notice has been 
given, however, of a special bulletin entitled, “The Teaching of 
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Latin in the Junior High School,” and prepared by a committee 
of students in a class for the training of Latin teachers con- 
ducted by W. L. Larr at Teachers College in the summer of 1924. 

A glance at the various items in this list is a sufficient answer 
to a few opponents of the Classics, who persist in asserting that 
teachers of Latin do not apply modern pedagogical principles to 
the teaching of their subject. 


Hardly a month passes without my receiving a query regard- 
ing the meaning of the following: 

Sator arepo tenet opera rotas. 

The sentence is in the form of a palindrome; i.e., it reads the 
same whether read backward or forward. It will be noticed 
further that the first letter of every word spells the first word 
of the sentence, the second letter of every word the second word 
of the sentence, etc. Beginning with the last word, the last let- 
ter of each word spells the first word of the sentence, the next to 
the last letter the second word of the sentence, etc. 

The expression is of mediaeval origin, and probably meant as 
little to the people who used it then as it does to us today. It 
was considered by the peasants as a charm and was written 
over doorways, on ploughs, harness, yokes, etc. It may be ren- 
dered: “The sower holds (i.e., controls) plough, works, wheels.” 
In the classical periodical Rheinisches Museum, 56, 1900, 92, 
Professor Dieterich discusses this and similar expressions. He 
goes so far as to say that it is foolish even to try to get any sense 
out of the words! 


According to Professor Sage, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
the recent eclipse suggested to the Pittsburgh Press an interesting 
comparison with the Roman newspaper and some reflections on 
the unchanging definition of “news.” In addition to the news 
of the eclipse, there was a reference to the birth of a six-legged 
goat, which led the editor to remark that eclipses and the birth 
of monstrosities were regularly recorded in the Roman Acta. 
The same editorial also quoted from the correspondence of Cicero 
and Caelius to illustrate the resemblances between ancient and 
modern conceptions. Classical clubs looking for timely topics 
for discussion may find them either in the study of the Roman 
newspaper or of ancient knowledge of astronomy. 


ye 
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The crossword puzzle as a device for teaching Latin, especially 
Latin vocabulary, is so much in the spirit of the modern Appli- 
cation Method that we are not at all surprised to find its wide- 
spread adoption. Professor Ullman in his section, “Hints for 
Teachers,” in the Classical Journal, publishes one such puzzle 
every month. Allyn and Bacon has published a book of Latin 
crossword puzzles. The Macmillan Company is getting out 
several puzzles for advertising purposes. I have already called 
attention to a supplement to Latin Notes (No. 8) which contains 
several crossword puzzles. The Literary Digest for December 
27, 1924, did much to spread interest in this device by publishing 
a Latin cross-word puzzle. Various school and college papers have 
also been publishing them. With several of these puzzles as 
models, any teacher can devise others with comparative ease, 
and direct the members of their classes to do likewise. 


The General Report of the Classical Investigation is now re- 
ceiving abundant discussion and criticism by classical and edu- 
cational periodicals and newspapers. The criticism on the 
whole is favorable. There are some obvious weaknesses in the 
“Report,” however, and it would be far better for Latin that 
these be met frankly by the Latin teachers themselves. This 
has not been entirely the case. To quote Professor Sage again, 
“Obviously the report will continue to furnish material for dis- 
cussion for months to come, and unlimited good should come of 
the investigation, if in the other way, through the awakening of 
interest on the part of the general public and through the con- 
sideration by educators of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee.” 

Under the heading, “How to Make Latin Appear Necessary 
to the Pupil,” Mr. E. G. Hawk, of the Bristol, Tenn., High 
School, writes to Professor Ullman: 

I require each pupil in first year Latin to make a booklet 
entitled, “The Relation of Latin to Our Life.” In this booklet I 
require the following things to be put: 

1. Fifty Latin words and their English derivatives. 

2. A short essay by the pupil on some phase of Roman life 


similar to our own. 
3. The booklet is illustrated with five commercial advertise- 


ments referring to Roman history or classical mythology. 
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4. A signed letter from some business or professional man 
whom the pupil knows, stating his attitude toward Latin and his 
reason for it. 

The fourth plan succeeded very well. The leading men of 
the city were solicited, and all of them wrote excellent letters 
which lent importance to Latin when they were read in class. 


Notice is called to the following courses in Latin and Greek 
which are to be given in the next Summer School at the Cath- 
oliec University of America. 

Latin Ia. A course for teachers; designed to give a definite idea 
of the various methods which may be adopted, as well as a 
knowledge of the sources of information and actual materials 
available for the teaching of Latin. Stress will be laid on the 
teaching of Latin in the first year—Dr. Deferrari. 

Latin II. Caesar’s Gallic Wars, Books I and II. Arranged for 
students who have had at least one year of Latin, but who have 
never studied “Caesar.”—Dr. McGourty. 

Latin VII. Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I and II. An introduction 
to “Vergil,” with emphasis on metrical reading of the Latin hex- 
ameter, archaic forms, and the deviations from the normal prose 
constructions.—Dr. McGourty. 

Latin XVI. Tacitus, Selections from the Annals and Histories. 
Interpretation of the author, and lectures on the sources of Taci- 
tus, his manner of writing, his character drawing, irony and his 
attitude towards life in general—Mr. McGuire. 

Greek III. New Testament Greek for beginners. No previous 
knowledge of the Greek language is expected of students regis- 
tering for this course. All the principles of the language neces- 
sary for a reading of the N. T. in the original can be covered 
comfortably within the period of the summer session.—Mr. 
McGuire. 

Greek IV (formerly noted as Greek III). Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, Book II. Intended for students who have had a year of 
Greek. Attention will be given to elementary prose composi- 
tion —Dr. Deferrari. 

Greek XII. Greek Drama. Selected plays of the great trage- 
dians will be read, and lectures will be given on the origins of the 
Greek drama, and Greek dramatic technique-—Dr. Deferrari. 

Roy J. Dererrari, Px.D. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 


PROMOTION AND THE YEARLY EXAMINATION 


Should the promotion of a pupil in an affiliated high school be 
determined by the results obtained in the yearly examination? 
This question has been asked at different times by several of 
the affiliated high schools. In a few weeks more it will again 
be up for consideration. The following considerations may be 
found helpful in the solution of this problem. 

In the first place the right to decide this question belongs 
primarily to each school. The local needs, conditions and aims 
will therefore constitute important factors in this matter. The 
maintenance of these factors are as essential in the solving of 
this problem as in any other which may come before the high 
school authorities. To neglect them in this case or in any other 
undoubtedly tends to weaken what is a salient and protective 
feature of the process of affiliation, namely, the preservation of 
the autonomy of each school affiliated with the University. 

A review of the main purpose of the yearly examination will 
also aid us in seeing the relation of promotion to the results 
obtained by the pupil in the final examination, which by regula- 
tion number 5, page 3 of the syllabus, all the affiliated schools 
are required to take. A rereading of this regulation will show 
that the main purpose of the yearly examination is to provide 
the norm whereby each affiliated school will be able to determine 
its comparative position and progress and its relative standing 
in the group of schools affiliated with the University. 

As stated in the regulation (No. 5, page 3 of the syllabus), all 
the schools will follow in each approved subject the syllabus 
prepared by the University; this places all the schools on a 
uniform basis as far as the content, extent, arrangement and 
other common features of the courses are concerned. The tests 
prepared by the Committee on Affiliation are likewise based on 
this syllabus, thus providing an adequate and equitable means 
or measure with which each school can discover its relative suc- 
cess in the work of presentation of the materials of the approved 
studies. This last is secured by determining the pupils’ ability 
to attack and solve the questions constituting each test or 
examination. In other words, the credits obtained by the pupils 
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in the examinations become the data for determining the type 
of work sponsored by the school during the year. That is to say, 
the reactions of the pupils in the tests are a key to the manner 
by which and the extent to which they have been trained 
throughout the year. 

From the above it is evident that the chief purpose of the 
yearly tests is to manifest to each school its relative position 
among the other schools. The achievements of the pupils in the 
several branches studied during the year are not the main objec- 
tive of the yearly examination but rather the means employed 
to determine it. The work of the pupils of one school is studied 
in order to compare it with the work of the pupils of the other 
schools in the several branches, and not so much for the purpose 
of ascertaining the extent of the knowledge and the progress 
of each pupil as an individual. 

This last-mentioned point can be determined only after its 
several elements are carefully weighed and judged. What these 
elements are must be determined by the teachers under whose 
care and direction the pupil has been during the year. Among 
them are native ability, previous training, daily attendance, 
class preparation, physical health and extra-mural activities. 
These, together with the monthly and yearly examinations, must 
be taken into consideration when the question of his promotion 
arises. From these remarks it is quite clear that promotion to 
further work in any branch should depend on more factors than 
the results of a final examination, whether given by the school 
itself or some one of the standardizing agencies. The examina- 
tion as such is only one of the several factors upon which promo- 
tion should depend and, as stated above, has radically different 
purpose. 

The purpose of promotion is to advance the pupil in accor- 
dance with his mental development and his mastery of the sub- 
ject matter constituting the studies he is following. It should 
be based primarily on power rather than on the pupil’s achieve- 
ment. When in the teacher’s judgment a pupil is ready to cope 
with the more advanced work in any study he should then be 
promoted. In other words, in those cases where a pupil has 
failed to receive a passing note in the yearly examination but has 
throughout the year shown evidence of power and control of the 
content, he should be permitted to advance to the work of the 
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next year in that subject. The judgment of the teachers under 
whom he has studied during the year is therefore the prime factor 
in deciding the promotion of the pupil. To replace this factor 
with another such as the final examination or test is, in our esti- 
mation, showing a very poor appreciation of the teacher’s dignity 
and position as well as introducing obstacles to education’s fun- 
damental purposes. 

In conclusion, then, we would say that the yearly examination 
and promotion are quite distinct both as to aim and method. To 
make one the sole means of determining the other will result 
in defeating the main purpose of both. The marks given by the 
examiners may, especially in the more or less doubtful cases, be 
aids to the teachers when deciding the problem of the promotion 
of these pupils, but in no case should these marks be the sole 
means or data for this decision. 


NOTES 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Floersch, of Louisville, was the honored guest 
at the Septcentenary celebration held in honor of St. Thomas at 
Nazareth Junior College of Nazareth, Ky. Bishop Floersch 
spoke on the work of St. Thomas as a teacher. 

As a practical application of the project method the classes 
in Religion of this school held a bazaar and netted over $1,200 
for use in the home and foreign missions. 

During the past term the following lecturers spoke at Naza- 
reth: The Reverend Fathers Bruno and King, 8.V.D., and Father 
Keith, 8.J. 

At a recent meeting held in San Antonio, Tex., of the Latin 
teachers of southwest Texas, Sister M. Columkille, Ph.D., presi- 
dent of Incarnate Word College of that city, was invited by the 
committee to lead the round-table discussion. This is the first 
time in the history of Texas that a Catholic Sister has been 
invited to read a paper and preside at a meeting of this nature. 
It signifies a very proper and friendly spirit of cooperation 
between the private and public schools of that section. 

Holy Cross Academy of Washington, D. C., has just received 
from a devoted friend a life-size oil painting of Right Reverend 
Bishop Shahan. It is the work of the noted French artist, Cecile 
de Wentworth. This is the second product of the brush of the 
Marquis de Wentworth possessed by this institution. The artist 
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donated the magnificent painting of the Crucifixion which is over 
the High Altar in the School Chapel. 

The graduating class of 1925 are presenting a gold ewer and 
bowl to the chapel. 

Mother Katherine Drexel addressed the students of Notre 
Dame Academy of East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, last 
month. She spoke of the work of her community. Mr. Frederick 
Paulding recently gave a lecture on Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu, 
and the Bishop of Patna, India, Right Reverend I. Van Hoeck, 
8.J., spoke on Mission Conditions in the Far East. 

News comes that the basketball team of Decatur Catholic 
High School, Decatur, Ind., was privileged to enter the National 
Catholic Tournament at Chicago. This team secured as a prize a 
beautiful bronze basketball mounted on a marble pedestal. 

Sacred Heart High School of Stamford, Conn., reports that, 
due to the increase of the student body, a new building has 
become imperative. It will be of the Elizabethan style, of hard- 
pressed brick with limestone trimmings. On the first or base- 
ment floor provision has been made for a spacious gymnasium, 
showers and a cafeteria. On the main floor, besides the library 
offices and parlors, ample room for class purposes has been 
arranged for. On the third floor space for classrooms in the main 
building and in the wings provision has been made for private 
sleeping rooms. An infirmary will occupy the west wing of this 
floor. On the fourth floor the plans call for three spacious labora- 
tories. Ground was broken for this new building in March. 

Leo L. McVay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


MEETING OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION, THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Superintendents’ Section of the Catholic Educational 
Association held its regular spring meeting at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., on April 15 and 16. The Right 
Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the University, wel- 
comed the superintendents in a short address in which he empha- 
sized the vital character of the work in which they are engaged. 

The regular business of the meeting opened with a paper by 
the Reverend John Wolfe, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, on “Child-accounting.” Dr. Wolfe 
described the system of accounting used in his diocese and empha- 
sized the value of adequate records as a means of providing an 
objective check on educational progress. The paper was dis- 
cussed by the Reverend Henry M. Hald of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. Since there seemed to be considerable difference of 
opinion among the superintendents as to what records are neces- 
sary in a diocesan system, the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee which will study the problem during the year and formu- 
late a report for the next spring meeting. 

Reverend John I. Barrett, Superintendent of Schools in the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, read a paper on “The Making of a 
Curriculum for City Schools,” in which he discussed the work 
which is being done along this line in Baltimore. In discussing 
the paper, the Reverend Augustine F. Hickey, of Boston, empha- 
sized the need of sanity and of sane simplification. 

The Reverend Leo Keavany, of St. Cloud, read a paper on 
“Curriculum Making for Rural Schools,” which was ably dis- 
cussed by the Reverend Joseph Barbian, of Milwaukee. The 
necessary adaptation of the diocesan school program to meet the 
needs of the rural community was discussed, and much valuable 
information concerning methods at present in vogue was given. 

The Reverend George Johnson, of the Catholic University, 
presented a paper on “The Aims of the Catholic Elementary 
School,” which was discussed by the Reverend Ralph Hayes, 
of Pittsburgh. The burden of the discussion had to do with the 
feasibility of inaugurating a plan of education which would be 
more distinctly Catholic. 

“The Junior High School” was the subject of a paper by the 
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Reverend Urban J. Vehr, of Cincinnati. This paper was dis- 
cussed by the Reverend Joseph O’Hara, of Philadelphia, and the 
Reverend James Murray, of St. Louis. 

The Reverend Edward B. Jordan, of the Catholic University, 
read a paper on the “Superintendent’s Supervision of Sisters’ 
Credits” which was ably discussed by the Reverend Joseph 
McClancey, of Brooklyn, and the Reverend John R. Hagan, of 
Cleveland. The paper and discussions were very practical, inas- 
much as the problem they treated is of vital significance at the 
present moment. 

A paper on “The Education of the Exceptional Child” was 
read by the Reverend Raymond Kirsch, of Toledo, and discussed 
by the Reverend Albert Haldi, O.8.B., of the Catholic University. 

The session closed with the election of Reverend Patrick J. 
Clune as president of the section for the ensuing year, with the 
Reverend Henry Hald, secretary, and the Reverend John I. 
Barrett, editor. 


THE SUMMER SESSION AT THE SISTERS COLLEGE 
The following courses of instruction will be offered by the 


Catholic Sisters College for the Summer Session of 1925. 


Education 


PuiLtosopHy oF Epvucation IV.—Educative Agencies: The 
Home, the Church, the School. The Curriculum. The Teacher. 
Fr. 

PsycHo.tocy or Epucation IV.—Sensation, Perception, Apper- 
ception, Expression. Memory, the Imagination. Dr. Reeves. 

History or Epucation II—Medieval Period. Early Medieval 
Schools. The Revivals. Scholasticism. Universities. Dr. Mc- 
CorMIck. 

History or Epucation.—The Nineteenth Century. The Psy- 
chological Movement. Modern State Systems. Dr. Cassipy. 

PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EpucaTion.—The origin and devel- 
opment of secondary education. The Junior High School. Fr. 
Rooney. 

Scuoot ADMINISTRATION I.—Organization of Public and Cath- 
olic Systems. Supervision. Certification. Mr. Monanan. 

CrassroomM MANAGEMENT.—Discipline and Class Control. 
Program. Conduct. Self-Government. Fr. Rooney. 

GeNnERAL Mertuops I.—Principles of Method. Relation of 
Method to Philosophy and Psychology of Education. Dr. Jonn- 
SON. 

Primary Meruops II.—Organization of Thought Material for 
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Third Grade. Developing Principles of Conduct and Judgment. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 

Meruops 1n GeocrapHy.—Type Lessons for Grades. Topo- 
graphic Forms. Map Scales. Simple Experiments. Sr. AuMa. 

Metnuops IN of Matter for Grades. 
Special Reference to Difficult Topics. Sr. AuMa. 

History IN THE Grapes.—Current Methods for the Intermedi- 
ate and Grammar Grades. Correlation. Sr. Louise. 

LANGUAGE IN THE Grapes.—Connection with Reading. Method 
for Oral and Written Work. Sr. Lovise. 

EpucaTIonaL Socrotocy II.—Relation of School to Contempo- 
rary Social Needs. Applications to Administration, curricula, 
etc. Fr. Furrey. 

EpUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS.—The uses, administration, in- 
terpretation, etc., of tests will be studied through lectures and 
demonstrations. Dr. REEvEs. 

PuysicaL Epucation I.—Problems of Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Relation to Psychological Development. Social 
Activities. Muss Keere. 

PuysicaL Epucation II.—Practical. Material for Elementary 
and High School. Play; Dramatic and Singing Games; Adapta- 
tion of Material. Muss Keere. 

History IN THE Hicu Scnoou.—A study of tests; material to 
be covered; model forms of class work; place of history in cur- 
riculum; historical helps in way of maps, charts, and outlines. 
Dr. PuRcELL. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


INTRODUCTION TO PHiLosopHY I.—Meaning, scope, divisions, 
methods and principal problems. Important Philosophical Sys- 
tems. Dr. Ryan. 

Locic.—Mental Processes; induction; certitude; skepticism; 
evidence; Testimony of Cognitive Faculties. Dr. Ryan. 

Tueopicy.—Idea of God. Principle of Causality. Knowable- 
ness of God. Agnosticism; pantheism; evolutionism; occasional- 
ism. Dr. RoLBIEcKI. 

History or Puitosopuy I.—Ancient Period. Oriental, Greek, 
Roman Schools. Influence on Patristic and Scholastic Philoso- 
phy. Dr. Rowsrecst. 

GENERAL Psycwo.ocy II.—The Sense Organs and Brain; Phe- 
nomena common to sensatidn, characteristic phenomena of each 
sense. Dr. Hatpt. 


Mathematics 


Martuematics I.—Algebra. Review of elementary algebra 
through quadratic equations. Attention will be paid to the mode 
of presentation to a high-school class. Dr. RaAMLER. 
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Matuematics II.—Plane Geometry. Review of theorems in 
Books II to V, inclusive. Attention to the mode of presentation 
of the subject to a high-school class. Dr. Rice. 

MatuHematics V.—Plane Trigonometry. Acute angles; the 
right triangle; extension of formulae to angles of any magnitude; 
functions of the sum and difference of two angles. The theory 
and use of logarithms. Dr. RaMLEr. 

MatuHematics XIV.—Advanced Algebra, second course. Log- 
arithms; mathematical induction; determinants; theory of 
equations. Dr. Rice. 


Physics 
Puysics III.—Heat, Magnetism and Electricity. General 
Theory. Lecture with demonstrations. Mr. Burpa. 
Puysics IV.—Laboratory. Measurement of the principal 
quantities studied in Physics III. Mr. Burpa. 


Chemistry 


Cuemistry I.—General Inorganic Chemistry. The non-metal- 
lic elements and their compounds. Dr. Kiosxy. 

Cuemistry II.—Laboratory work to illustrate topics discussed 
in Chemistry I. Dr. Kiosxy. 


Biol 

*Biotocy I.—A study of the structure and habits of the sim- 
pler plants and animals. Mr. DarpinskI. 

Biotocy II.—Laboratory study of selected types to illustrate 
topics discussed in Biology I. Mr. Darpinsk1. 

*Biotocy III.—A continuation of Biology I, to include the 
Chordata on the one hand and the Pteridophyta on the other. 
Mr. BriLMYER. 

Biotocy IV.—Laboratory study of selected types to illustrate 
topics discussed in Biology III. Mr. Darprnsx1. 

+BioLocy V.—The collection, preparation and preservation of 
material to be used in laboratory work. Mr. BriuMyer. 

Biotocy VI.—Laboratory work in the preparation of material, 
particularly of miscrocopic slides. Mr. BRILMYER. — 


Library Science 
Lrprary Scrence.—Order Department. Accesiion Department. 
Cataloguing and Classification. Bibliography. Study of refer- 
ence books. Mr. SCHNEIDER. 
English 
EncuisH V1.—Narration and Description. Mr. Martin. 


* No. of Students limited to 24. tNo. of Students limited to 10. 
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Enouish X.—Methods of Teaching Fiction and the Essay. 
Mr. Martin. 

Eneutish XV.—The Greater Catholic Poets since Chaucer. 
The English successors of Chaucer; influence of the Renaissance, 
of the Reformation, and of Continental Literature on English 
Versecraft in the Fifteenth Century; the Scottish Chaucerians. 
Dr. Lennox. 

Encuish XVI.—American Literature. Its beginnings, pecu- 
liarities, and developments; the prose writers and the versifiers 
of Colonial times; the Revolutionary Period and its literary 
products. Dr. Lennox. 


Comparative Philology 


ComPARATIVE I1.—General Linguistics. The division 

of the field of the “Study of Language.” Fr. Geary. 
Latin 

Latin Ia.—A review of the elements of the Latin language 
with special attention to the method of teaching Latin to begin- 
ners. Dr. DEFEeRRARI. 

Latin II.—Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I and II. An intensive 
study of Book II, and rapid reading of Book I. Dr. McGourry. 

Latin VII.—Virgil, Aeneid, Book I. Introduction to Virgil. 
Dr. McGovurry. 

Latin XVI.—Tacitus, Selections from the Annals and His- 
tories. Mr. McGuire. 


Greek 


Greek III.—New Testament Greek for beginners. No knowl- 
edge of Greek required. Mr. McGuire. 

Greek IV.—Xenophon, Anabasis, Books III and IV. Dr. 
DEFERRARI. 

Greek XII.—Greek Drama. Selected tragedies. Dr. Derer- 
RARI. 

French 

Frencx I.—Rudiments of grammar. Abundant exercises and 

dictations corresponding to the rules studied. Careful drill in 


pronunciation. Mr. SCHNEIDER. 
Frencu VII.—Translation at sight of standard French. Let- 


ter writing. Composition. This course should comprise the read- 
ing of from 300 to 500 pages of standard French, classical and 
modern. Mr. SCHNEIDER. 


German 


German I.—Elements of grammar. Declensions of nouns; 
conjugation of weak and strong verbs; word-orders. Reading 
of an easy text. Mr. Brenrenpr. 
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GerMan V.—Syntax and its more difficult parts; review of 
grammar; memorizing of idiomatic German expressions; German 
conversation. Mr. BEHRENDT. 

Spanish 

SpanisH I.—Introduction to Spanish grammar. The article, 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns. Numerals. Verbs. Mrs. CouTinHo. 

Spanish V.—Modern Spanish literature, with especial atten- 
tion to the novel. Reading of representative works. Mrs. 
CouTINHoO. 

History 

AmenricaN History III.—Constitutional. An exposition of the 
federal constitution and its practical working in our central 
government. A brief outiine of state and local government. Dr. 
PURCELL. 

AMERICAN CuHurcH History.—The Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica during the period of Colonization, 1492-1634. Dr. Browne. 

Cuurcu History V.—From Death of Boniface VIII to be- 
ginning of Protestant Reformation (1517). Dr. Browne. 

GenerRAL History III.—From the fall of the Western Empire 
to Charlemagne. Dr. PurceLL. 


Commerce 
INSTITUTIONAL AccouNnTING.—The construction and interpre- 


tation of financial statements; (1) receipts and disbursements; 
(2) assets, liabilities and surplus. Dr. Deviny. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL Recorps.—Compilation of the 
records for administrative officers of academies, colleges, etc., 
the determination of per capita cost for tuition, room and board. 
Dr. Deviny. 


Art 


Art II—Elementary Drawing and Design. Miss Katuryn 
Harris. 

Art III.—Freehand Drawing. Miss Katuryn Harris. 

Art IV.—History of Art. Mr. Murpxy. 

Art V.—Christian Art. Mr. Murpny. 

Music 

Music I.—First Year. Ward Method. Miss O’Brien. 

Music II.—Second Year. Ward Method. This course is open 
only to those who have passed Music I. Miss O’Brien. 

Music III.—Third Year. Ward Method. This course is open 
only to those who have passed Music I and II. Muss O’Brien. 

Music V.—Gregorian Chant. Mr. Boyce. 

Music VIII.—Normal course on the teaching of Gregorian 
Chant. Mr. Boyce. 
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Music IX.—Theory: Ninth Quarter of the Progressive Series. 

Music X.—Studies. 

Music XI.—Theory: Tenth Quarter of the Progressive Series. 

Music XII.—Studies. 
wa XIII.—Theory: Eleventh Quarter of the Progressive 

Music XIV.—Studies. 

= XV.—Theory: Twelfth Quarter of the Progressive 

Music XVI.—Studies. 

Music XVII.—Theory: Thirteenth Quarter of the Progres- 
sive Series. 

Music XVIII.—Studies. 

Music XIX.—Theory: Fourteenth Quarter of the Progres- 
sive Series. 

Music XX.—Studies. 

Music XXI.—Theory: Fifteenth Quarter of the Progressive 

Music XXII.—Studies. 

Music XXIII.—Theory: Sixteenth Quarter of the Progres- 
sive Series. 

Music XXIV.—Studies. 

Music XXV.—Normal Course. Mr. HENNEMAN. 

Music XXVI.—Normal Course. Mr. HENNEMAN. 

Music XXVII.—Normal Course. Mr. HENNEMAN. 

Music XXVIII.—Normal Course. 

Music XXX.—Theory. 

Music XXXV.—The Psychology and Physiology of Voice 
Production. Mr. HENNEMAN. 


HorarRIuM 


A.M. 
8 Philosophy of Education IV ; 
School Administration I Mr. Monahan 
History in the Grades Sister Louise 


Mathematics I 7 
Dr. McGourty 
Mr. Schneider 
Mr. Behrendt 


Psychology of Education IV 
Principles of Secondary Education 
Logic 

Mathematics V 


Dr. Deferrari 
Mr. Behrendt 


9 ......Dr. Reeves 
......Fr. Rooney 
Ryan 
Ramler 
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Church History V 
Library Science 


History of Education II 
Classroom Management 
Introduction to Philosophy I 
History of Philosophy I 
Mathematics IT 
Mr. Brilmyer 


Dr. McGourty 
Dr. Deferrari 
Mr. Henneman 
French VII Mr. Schneider 
American Church History I 
General History III Dr. Purcell 


General Methods I Dr. Johnson 
Methods in Geography 

Language in the Grades 

History in the High School Dr. Purcell 
Educational Measurements 


Mathematics XIV 
Mr. Brilmyer 


Mr. McGuire 
American History III Dr. Purcell 
Spanish V Mrs. Coutinho 
Music XXVII Mr. Henneman 
History of Education, 19th Century....Dr. Cassidy 
Primary Methods II Dr. Johnson 
Methods in Arithmetic 

Dr. Rolbiecki 


English XVI 


Comparative Philology I 
Dr. Deferrari 


Mr. Henneman 


Physics III 

Chemistry I 

Biology I Mr. Dardinski 
Institutional Accounting Dr. Deviny 


Music Henneman 
| 
P.M. 
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Miss O’Brien 


Educational Sociology II Fr. Furfey 
Physical Education I Miss Keefe 
Physics IV 
Chemistry II Dr. Klosky 
Biology II Mr. Dardinski 
Biology III Mr. Brilmyer 
Administrative and Financial Records. .. Dr. Deviny 
Mr. Boyce 
Miss O’Brien 
General Psychology II 
Physical Education II Miss Keefe 
Music VIII 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B., St. Martin’s 
Abbey, Lacey, Washington. Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh 
T. Henry, Litt.D. Revised Edition. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 1924. Cloth, 8 vo, $3.00 net. 

This work was first issued in 1922, and then only in a de luxe 
edition priced at six dollars. It had a gratifying reception 
in that expensive form. Meanwhile—if one may judge from 
two statements in the Author’s Preface that “the purpose of 
this volume is to provide an introductory work on the hymns 
of the Roman Breviary and Missal” and that “the present 
volume is intended as a manual for beginners”—it had been 
the pious wish of the author to provide for students in Catholic 
colleges and seminaries a moderately priced volume which should 
be a real introduction to the grand storehouse of Latin sacred 
verse in the Roman Breviary and Missal. Such a work was 
much to be desired for more than one reason. First of all, it 
furnishes the student with the approved texts of the hymns 
now finding place in the Breviary since the Bull Divino afflatu 
of Pope Pius X (1911), together with the five sequences in the 
Missal and some other hymns, not indeed in liturgical use, but 
demanding attention either for devotional reasons, such as the 
Anima Christi, the Adeste fideles, or because of a literary rela- 
tionship with liturgical hymns, such as the Stabat Mater spe- 
ciosa bears to the Stabat Mater dolorosa. Again, there was 
no single work in English which even approximately covered 
such a wide field. In 1911, it is true, Father Germing, 8.J., 
issued a small collection of the texts of Latin hymns with notes, 
which he subsequently (in 1920) reissued in similar form, but 
with an increased number of texts, forty-five in number, judi- 
ciously selected and carefully edited. There seemed to be room 
for a complete collection of our liturgical hymns which should, 
in addition to the texts, furnish beginners with excellent English 
renderings in verse, with literal translations in prose, and with 
a fairly extended commentary such as might further interest 
them in the general subject of hymnology as employed in the 
liturgy of the Church. 
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The hope of Dom Britt seems now to be measurably realized, 
for the price of the New and Revised Edition makes possible 
its use as a classroom text. Students who may think the price 
still rather high for a textbook should be reminded that, unlike 
the other textbooks of the classics (which practically serve only 
the purposes of the classroom and very rarely survive those 
purposes in order to find permanent place in one’s library in 
after life), the present volume has an enduring interest for Cath- 
olics throughout their lifetime. Strongly bound, it will stand 
fairly hard usage. Elegant in appearance, it would grace any 
library. Indeed, it appears to differ from the de luze edition 
only in the slightly smaller size and weight of the pages, whilst 
retaining the full-page illustrations of the more expensive form. 
In these facts there lies a hope, we may fairly conjecture, that 
the student may be taught to prize the volume as something 
more than a corpus vile for scholastic experimentation, and 
may begin to feel some sense of pleasure in the contemplation 
of a book which offers little difficulty in the mastery of its 
contents and meanwhile can impart desirable information of 
an important liturgical character. 

The Revised Edition thus assumes a special interest for 
readers of the CarHotic EpucationaL Review, and the general 
features of Dom Britt’s work demand a brief survey here. 

The Latin text is paralleled, in column form, with an English 
versified rendering selected for a combination of fidelity and 
gracefulness from amongst many translations. Some sixty trans- 
lators, Catholic and non-Catholic, are thus represented in the 
volume, and the reader gains indirectly an idea of the great 
hymnological activity going on in the world about him. Find- 
ing Protestants no less zealous in such a work than his own 
fellow-religionists, he should insensibly learn to admire the quali- 
ties in the Latin hymns which have so strongly attracted non- 
Catholic hearts and pens. 

But there is another value in having a large diversity in the 
personality of the translators. One is apt to grow fatigued 
by a volume of translations, all of which come from the same 
pen, how gifted soever it be; and while the Lyra Catholica of 
Father Caswall will doubtless always remain a Catholic classic, 
it will probably have but few readers. Archbishop Bagshawe 
and Judge Donahoe have also furnished our literature with 
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volumes of renderings of Latin hymns into English verse, the 
former having in view great literalness (with a resulting erab- 
bedness in style) and the latter justifying by his more readable 
verse the larger freedom he exemplifies with respect to the 
original texts. A large anthology like the Breviary may, how- 
ever, well enjoy in its translation, the variety obtained by a 
great diversity in the pens that undertake to render its hymns 
into English, just as it has delightfully secured a similar variety 
in the highly diversified pens that wrote the Latin texts them- 
selves. 

Following each hymn thus given in Latin and English, we 
find a varied commentary giving (a) the authorship of the 
Latin text, whether known or conjectured; (b) the name of the 
translator; (c) the number of printed English translations of 
the hymn; (d) the first line of the original text (eg., the 
original Advent hymn, Voz clara ecce intonat was changed by 
the Correctores under Pope Urban VIII into En clara voz 
redarguit, as it now appears in our Breviary) ; (e) a general view | 
of the spirit and purpose of the hymn; (f) the liturgical use of 
the hymn. All this is followed by a literal prose rendering, 
stanza by stanza, with a particularized commentary which, as 
occasion may suggest or demand, points out the Scriptural or 
other allusions of the stanza, takes account of grammatical diffi- 
culties, gives variant interpretations of the original text, com- 
ments upon the work of the Correctores favorably or otherwise. 
The information imparted in this way is not only highly in- 
formative and helpful to the student, but is at times broadly 
interesting. For instance, the commentary on the first stanza of 
the hymn, Ut queant lazis, notes that the stanza, “is of special 
interest to musicians as the syllables marked in italics were 
chosen by Guido of Arezzo (990-1050) for the syllabic naming 
of the notes Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La.” 

The Introduction gives an account of the introduction of 
hymns into the Divine Office, the various periods of hymn- 
writing, the work of the Correctores, and the like; illustrates 
the various meters employed in the hymns; describes the 
Canonical Hours. The volume is further enriched with a ser- 
viceable Bibliography, a Glossary, brief biographies of the 
authors and translators of the hymns, a Latin index giving the 

metrical or rhythmical character of each hymn, and an English 
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index of first lines. The scholastic apparatus is thus adequate 
for the purposes of the volume. 

Even if spatial limitations did not forbid, perhaps it would 
be going beyond the brief of a mere reviewer to discuss the 
scholastic appropriateness of the prose translations furnished 
by the volume to the student of Latin. The Hamiltonian method 
and the contentions of Locke in respect of helps to the student 
of Latin—not to speak of the views of Milton, a fine Latinist 
as well as a master-poet—have much in their favor, especially 
in times like the present, when Latin is being sorely pressed by 
the constantly enlarging claims of the scientific disciplines and 
of commercial pursuits in our schools and colleges and univer- 
sities. Howbeit, the present reviewer must content himself with 
noting that the Revised Edition has afforded Dom Britt the 
opportunity of making some twenty changes in the first edition, 
and rendering it thus more acceptable for use by students in 
our colleges and seminaries. H. T. Henry. 


Leading Cases on the Constitution of the United States. Har- 
vard Cooperative Society, Cambridge, Mass. 1924. Pp. 155. 


75 cents. 

This brochure has been compiled in connection with the class 
work in the first course in political science or American con- 
stitutional government given to Harvard University under- 
graduates. It should be useful to teachers of history and civics 
in high school, to nuns preparing for advanced standing exami- 
nations of the Sisters College, to students in our Catholic col- 
leges, and to beginners who are reading law. 

A historical sketch of twenty pages affords a good introduc- 
tion to the cases abstracted: Marbury v. Madison; Dartmouth 
College Case; Charles River Bridge Case; Springer v. the United 
States; Income Tax Case; McCulloch v. Maryland; Gibbons 
v. Ogden; Luther v. Borden; Slaughter House Cases; Chisholm 
v. Georgia; Kentucky v. Dennison; Dred Scott v. Sanford; 
Munn v. Illinois; Smyth v. Ames; Holden v. Hardy; Noble State 
Bank v. Haskell; Le Lima v. Bidwell, and Downes v. Bidwell. 
The Constitution is printed as an appendix. Every decision 
interprets some clause or phrase in the fundamental law, and 
the student is urged to bear this in mind as well as a mastery 
of the logic of the decision. Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 
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